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The Latest and Greatest 
Improvement of the Writing 
Machine is the 


New 
Escapement§ 


of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


! 


It sets a new standard for | The NEW REMINGTON 
LIGHTNESS OF TOUCH, | Pipes tir baer ee a ‘pa 
ariable Line Spacer, New 
SWIFTNESS OF ACTION, | Side Guide, New Two 
and PERMANENT EX- | Color Lever and other im- 
CELLENCE OF WORK, | portant improvements. 















Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway,New York Branches Everywhere 








































A Car of Power and Steady Service 


Equipped with a four cylinder, vertical motor, 35-40 
H. P., providing one full horse-power to every seventy- 
five pounds of dead weight with car fully equipped. 

The entire power plant and controlling mechanism 
refined and simplified to the Rambler standard of 
serviceability. 

Elegance of design and appointments mark this the 
ideal car for which you have been waiting. 

It is but one of seven models for 1906. 

Our catalog, giving full details, mailed upon request. 





Main Office and Factory, K ha, Wi 


Branches: 


in, U. S. A. 





Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadw Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad S 


ay. 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Ave. New York Agency 134 W. 38th, St. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @Q Company 
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Shows Strongest 
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THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Has been due to 


Careful, Conservative Management, 
A Progressive Policy, 
Just and Liberal Treatment of Policyholders, 
Absolute Fidelity to its Trusts, 
Perfect Fulfilment of Obligations. 
This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to 


$100,000, you are afforded an opportupity to choose a plan exactly adapted in cost 
and benefits to your needs and conditions. 














In calm or in storm Life Insurance is the one resource always 
certain and secure. 


Write now, while you think of it, for full information. Dept. .T 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J.. 












A HISTORICAL SOUVENIR 





HE MARK TWAIN SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 

SOUVENIR NUMBER OF HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

published in December, is entirely out of print. The 
demand from all parts of the country still continues. In 
order to furnish a more lasting and valuable souvenir of this 
notable banquet, we have published an Ldition de Luxe of 
the Souvenir Section (32 pages) on heavy coated paper, with 
a handsome Japanese paper cover. 4 It contains Mark 
Twain’s memorable speech in full, and all the other speeches. 
There are addresses or poems by 
VIRGINIA F. BOYLE 
WILBUR D. NESBIT 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
AGNES REPPLIER 
REX E. BEACH 


HOPKINSON SMITH 
CAROLYN WELLS 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
IRVING BACHELLER 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
GEORGE W, CABLE 


and letters from 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WEIR MITCHELL 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
AMELIA E. BARR 

It contains photographs of more than one hundred authors 
of importance. The price is 50 cents—only a limited num- 
ber has been printed—and these only in deference to a de- 
mand which could not be disregarded. 4 Please order from 
newsdealer, or send to HARPER & 
The edi- 


your bookstore, 
BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YORK, 
tion promises to be quickly exhausted. 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.— IV. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Returning now to American‘scenes, I have the pleasure of presenting an interesting, indeed somewhat 
amusing, tlustration of the triumph of Mind over Matter. As TI predicted, when directing your attention to the strike of the 
supers, it was only a question of time when gentle persuasion, supplemented by my magic wand, would prevail. Kindly note 
that the performers in the side-show at my right now wear branches of the olivetree to indicate their complete submission. This 
fact has given rise to despair in the sé-called Roman exhibit at my left. For the present it pleases me to let the heathen rage. 
But their time will come shortly. Again thanking you, ete., I am Very Truly Yours 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere some of the details of the Heppurn 
bill, embodying the method of government rate-making for 
railways which is understood to be approved by the Roosr- 
VELT administration, and which, having been reported unan- 
imously by the committee, may be expected to be sanc- 
tioned in the House of Representatives by a majority no less 
overwhelming than that which was obtained last year by 
the Escu-Townsenp project. <All that we wish here to con- 
sider is the chance of its becoming a law. There is reason 
to believe that the opposition which the proposed measure 
will encounter in the Senate will prove much more serious 
than that which the Philippine tariff bill and the Statehood 
bill met with in the House. The insurrection against the 
administration in the last-named body was imperfectly or- 
ganized. The Republican members who voted against the 
Philippine tariff bill were by no means the same as those 
who voted against the Statehood bill. An analysis of the 
names recorded shows that if the log-rolling process had 
been applied to those Republicans on the one hand who op- 
posed the Philippine tariff bill, and to those on the other 
who were unfriendly to the Statehood bill, and if all of both 
seceding bodies could have been persuaded to “pool their 
issues,” the former measure could have been thrown out, and 
the latter brought within a few votes of defeat. 


If all Republican opponents of Mr. Roosevett’s policies 
in the Senate should take warning from the failure of the 
revolt in the House, and agree to act together on the give- 
and-take principle, they might be able to defeat no fewer 
than five administrative measures. We refer to the govern- 
ment rate-making bill, the Philippine tariff bill, the State- 
hood bill, the Isle of Pines treaty, and the Santo Domingo 
treaty. The last-named measure, which will require a two- 
thirds vote for ratification, could, of course, most easily be 
defeated, because, even if every Republican Senator should 
vote to confirm the treaty—this is scarcely expected—the 
assistance of four Democratic Senators would be indispensa- 
ble. As almost all of the Democratic Senators deprecate 
the interposition of the United States between the Dominican 
Republic and its foreign creditors, they are expected to hold 
a caucus on the question, in which event the administration 
might find it difficult to seeure any Democratic votes, except, 
possibly, those of Senator McEnrery, of Louisiana, and Sen- 
autor Ciarke, of Arkansas. To get the Isle of Pines treaty 
ratified will, of course, be a much less difficult task, because 
there is no reason to apprehend that the Democrats would 
caucus on the subject. We point out the merits of the treaty 
in another paragraph. All that Senator Morcan and a few 
of his Democratic colleagues seem to desire is that the treaty 
shall be so amended as to provide additional guarantees that 
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American residents on the Isle of Pines shall preserve in- 
tact their civil rights and vested interests. 

That the Senate will pass without amendment the Philip- 
pine tariff bill is by no means certain, although, as we have 
often pointed out, our plain duty to the islanders prescribes 
the enactment of the measure. The Porto-Ricans and the 
Hawaiians enjoy free trade with the United States, but 
under the bill now before the Senate the Filipinos will not 
obtain the same privilege until 1909, so far as their sugar 
and tobacco are concerned. On the contrary, those com- 
modities must pay twenty-five per cent. of the DinGLey rates 
in order to secure admission to the United States. In other 
words, for three years longer the Philippine Archipelago is 
to be treated as a foreign country, while at the same time 
we impose upon it the same restrictions with reference 10 
coastwise commerce to which the States in the Union are 
subjected. Equity is one thing. The fact remains that the 
“stand-patters ” are even stronger in the Senate than they 
are in the House, where they have shown themselves suf- 
ficiently powerful to extinguish the hopes of revision. Alive 
to this fact, the spokesmen of our domestic cane-sugar, beet- 
sugar, and tobacco interests are now more vehement than 
ever in opposition to the Philippine tariff bill. They warn 
Senators not to be beguiled by Secretary Tart’s assurance 
that the exports of Philippine sugar and tobacco to the 
United States would always be as insignificant as they are 
to-day. The champions of the ~beet-sugar interests assert 
that the sugar industry of the Philippines is capable of in- 
definite expansion, and that within ten years, should the bill 
now pending become a law, Philippine sugar will become a 
formidable competitor of beet-sugar and of Louisiana cane- 
sugar in the American market. 





Our tobacco-growers are equally vehement. On January 27 
the president of the American Tobacco League Association, 
speaking before the Senate Committee on the Philippines, 
pointed out that seven and a half billion cigars are now 
manufactured annually in the United States, and that every 
cigar brought into the country from the Philippines under 
the proposed law would mean the displacement of a cigar 
made by American labor. He explained that under present 
conditions no Philippine tobacco comes into the United 
States, because the tariff keeps the price beyond that which 
consumers will pay. Under present conditions it is un- 
profitable to sell Philippine cigars for less than ten cents. 
Consequently such cigars as might now be imported from 
the Philippines would come into competition not with our 
native product, but with Havana cigars. Were the duty on 
Philippine tobacco removed, the price on Manila cigars 
would be reduced to five cents, and they would forthwith 
become rivals to the domestic commodity. The argument 
of the sugar and tobacco men may be put in a nutshell, thus: 


Charity begins at home. We may owe a duty to the Filipinos, - 


but we also owe a duty to those American citizens who are 
engaged in growing and refining sugar, or in growing or 
manufacturing tobacco. If the two duties cannot be recon- 
ciled, do that which comes nearest to your hand, and let the 
islanders go. We do not pretend to assert that the question 
is not full of difficulty. Justice we owe to the islanders 
unquestionably; but we as clearly owe a duty to our own 
citizens, whom by our protective policy we have encouraged 
to invest their savings and their labor in producing sugar 
and tobacco. 


Public opinion at the Federal capital and all over the 
United States is gradually becoming aroused in favor of the 
measure, intended to purify elections, which has been intro- 
duced in Congress by the National Publicity Bill Organiza- 
tion, and a counterpart of which will, we hope, be enacted 
at Albany during the present session of the New York Legis- 
lature. As we have formerly pointed out, the purpose of 
these bills is twofold: first, to prohibit, under adequate pen- 
alties. the contribution of money by corporations for polit- 
ical purposes; secondly, to compel the disclosure under oath, 
not only by candidates, but by campaign committees, of every 
contribution or promise of money made during campaigns. 


‘effectual precautions against evasions being taken by pro- 


visions for detection, exposure, and punishment. It is well 
known that a similar law has been for some time in opera- 
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tion in Great Britain, and that the working of it has been 
highly satisfactory. A like measure in Massachusetts has 
had gratifying results. In an address issued on January 25 
by the National Publicity Bill Organization, signed by the 
president, Mr. Perry Brimont, of New York, and the sec- 
retary, Mr. F. K. Foster, of Massachusetts, we are informed 
that the central association will not confine itself to the 
bills already introduced at Washington and Albany, but 
purposes to promote the formation of branch societies in 
every State of the Union, in order that the proposed na- 
tional law may be supplemented by State legislation of a 
purport as nearly uniform as possible. That this movement 
has the support of representative men in both political 
parties, and also of organized labor, will be evident to those 
who note the composition of the committees which Mr. Ber- 
MONT has recently announced. On the Executive Committee, 
for example, we mark the names of President J. G. Scuur- 
MAN, of Cornell University, of General James H. Witson, 
of Delaware, of ex-Senator WittiamM E. CHANDLER, of New 
Hampshire, of Mr. Joun FE. Lamp, of Indiana, Mr. Cuares 
W. Knapp, of Missouri, Mr. F. K. Foster, of Massachusetts, 
delegate of the American Federation of Labor to the Brit- 
ish Trade-Union Congress, Mr. JaMes M. Lynen, of In- 
diana, president of the Typographical Union,-and Mr. James 
Witson, of Indiana, president of the Pattern-makers’ Na- 
tional League. The Law Committee presents such well- 
known names as those of Joun M. Tuurston, of Nebraska, 
Joun T. McGraw, of West Virginia, Louris E. McComas, 
of Maryland, and Hannis Taytor, of Alabama. This move- 
ment deserves suecess, and will command it. 


It is interesting to learn that a law providing for the 
nomination of candidates of all political parties at primary 
elections may be passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 
the week ending February 3. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin already have similar laws. In the New York 
Legislature the other day a bill was introduced providing 
that all nominations, State and local, shall be made directly 
by the enrolled members of parties at party primaries, and 
that there shall be no State conventions except those called 
to amend the State Constitution. If this bill becomes a law 
in the present form, the system of party enrolment now 
operative in the cities of New York State will, with some 
inodifications, be applied to the rural districts also. The an- 
nual primary day will be the fifth Tuesday before the day 
of general election, and in a year when a President and a 
Vice-President are to be chosen there will be an additional 
primary held on the last Tuesday in March, to elect dele- 
gates and alternates to a national convention. The biil 
further provides that all parties shall hold their primary 
elections at the same time and place, and under the direction 
of the same bipartisan board that officiates on election day. 
Last year Governor Herrick advocated similar legislation in 
Ohio, and Governor WarFIELD has since taken a like position. 
A primary-election bill has also been introduced in Virginia. 
It is well known that in several States nominations for seats 
in the United States Senate are made at primary elections, 
and the popular will thus recorded is invariably obeyed by 
the Legislature. just as Presidential electors carry out the 
wishes of national conventions. It is obvious that if United 
States Senators are nominated at primaries, an amendment 
of the clause of the Federal Constitution which prescribes 
the method of electing them would be superfluous. It begins 
to look as if the twentieth century would witness the com- 
plete supersession of the system of nominating by conventions, 
which rapidly tended to become universal after 1824, when 
the old method of nominating the candidates of the several 
parties for the Presidency in Congressional caucuses was 
practised for the last time. The best that could be said of 
the caucus candidate that year—Winuiam H. OCrawrorp, of 
Georgia—was that he “also ran.” The candidate who got 
the most electoral votes in 1825—ANpREw Jackson—had 
been nominated in a convention, which, however, was not 
national, but sectional. 


The American residents in the Isle of Pines seem undis- 
mayed by the distinet refusal of the Secretary of State to 
countenance their assertion that the island should be regarded 
as belonging to the United States. In a letter dated November 
27, and addressed to Mr. Cuartes Reynarp, president of the 
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American Club of the Isle of Pines, Mr. Roor declared that 
the island is lawfully subject to the control and government of 
the Republic of Cuba. He added that in his opinion Cuba 
would never consent to give up the Isle of Pines, and that the 
United States would never try to compel her to give it up 
against her will. The Secretary further pointed out that the 
Isle of Pines has long been looked ‘upon as an inseparable part 
of Cuba’s political entity. To all of these statements Mr. 
ReEyYNArRD takes exception in a letter addressed to the head of 
the State-Department. The writer insists that the Cuban Re- 
public exists solely by virtue of the Cuban Constitution, which 
was ratified, promulgated, and put in force by the au- 
thority of the United States. He submits that the Cuban Re- 
public possesses no powers except those conferred by that con- 
stitution. He goes on to point out that, by the very terms of 
that constitution, the Isle of Pines is expressly excluded 
from the constitutional boundaries of Cuba, and he argues 
that, until that constitutional limitation is removed, the gov- 
ernment of the Cuban Republic can no more exercise lawful 
control over the Isle of Pines than it can over Key West or 
the peninsula of Florida itself. It is also asserted that, 
by that section of the Act of Congress approved March 2, 
1901, which is commonly called the Piarr amendment, the 
Isle of Pines was expressly excluded from Cuban territory, 
and that, until the provisions of that act shall have been re- 
pealed or modified by Congress, or in some other lawful way, 
they have the foree of law. We observe, however, that Mr. 
Reynarp admits that under the Spanish régime, which came 
to an end in 1898, the Is'e of Pines was treated as a part 
of Cuba from an administrative point of view. It seems to 
us that this admission leaves the American residents of the 
island without a case. If the Isle of Pines was treated ad- 
ministratively as a part of Cuba at the time of the cession 
made by Spain, we have no more right to detach the smaller 
from the larger island than we should have to set up a claim 
to the province of Santiago. It may be that, for technical rea- 
sons, a treaty is needed to settle definitely the status of the 
Isle of Pines, in which event our Senate is morally bound to 
ratify such an agreement. We know of no Senator who has 
shown any inclination to keep the smaller island, or at least 
to concede the possession of certain equities therein by Amer- 
ican settlers, except Mr. Moran, of Alabama. 


American citizens, who are accustomed to direet election 
by universal and equal suffrage, can hardly fail to sympathize 
with the demand of the Prussian Social-Democrats—these 
are not by any means all Socialists—for a drastic re- 
form of the electoral system prescribed by the Prussian Con- 
stitution for elections to the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives. It is well known that the election of members to the 
Reichstag, as the Lower House of the German Imperial Par- 
liament is called, is direct, and that the suffrage is universal. 
The result is that the Socialists have been able to return 
more members to the Reichstag than can be mustered by any 
other single party, except the Centrist. They would have 
many more if to Berlin and other large cities, which have 
grown amazingly in forty years, were allotted the number of 
seats to which they are entitled by virtue of their population. 
On the other hand, in the Prussian House of Representatives 
the Socialists have not at this time, we believe, a single mem- 
ber. Their lack of representation, which, not unreasonably, they 
denounce as an iniquity, is due to two facts: first, that the 
Representatives are not chosen directly, but through the inter- 
vention of secondary electors, corresponding to our Presiden- 
tial electors; secondly, the primary voters are distributed, ac- 
cording to the taxes they pay, into three classes, each of which 
is entitled to the same number of secondary electors. The 
practical effect of this system is that in some electoral dis- 
tricts, as, notably, at Elberfeld-Barmen, the highest of the 
three classes may consist of only a very few rich men, where- 
as the lowest class may comprise tens of thousands of opera- 
tives. Under these conditions it is easy for a few rich men, 
by winning over a little more than half of the electors chosen 
by the middle class, to fill the seat pertaining to their dis- 
trict. The Socialists want to see the same methods applied 
te elections for the Prussian House of Representatives which 
have been followed for nearly forty years in elections for the 
Reichstag. Many of the Liberals and Centrists are inclined 
to support the demand, and it is conceivable that they might 
pass a bill in the Prussian House of Representatives to that 

















































































effect. That the Prussian House of Peers (Herrenhaus) 
would concur is doubtful. If both Houses would agree, how- 
ever, nothing but the signature of the sovereign would be 
needed to make the desired change in the Constitution, for 
in Prussia constitutional amendments may be enacted as 
easily as statutes, except that both Houses of Parliament 
have to record their wishes twice instead of once. 


The French government justly considers itself insulted by 
President Castro’s treatment of M. Taigny, its chargé d’af- 
faires, and is determined to exact reparation. As we go to 
press, it is unknown just what course France will pursue, 
but a definite plan is said to have been formed and to have 
been stamped with the approval of our State Department. 
There is a report that instead of blockading Venezuelan 
ports, the French government may proclaim an embargo 
which would bar Venezuelan products out of France. The 
situation is more complicated than that with which Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy had to deal in 1902. <A third of the 
customs revenue of Venezuela’s principal seaports, La Guayra 
and Puerto Cabello, has since been set apart for the payment 
of debts due to German, British, and Italian subjects. Their 
interests would be prejudiced, at least temporarily, if France 
should occupy or blockade those particular seaports. If, 
on the other hand, France should confine her coercive 
demonstrations to ports other than those named, it is obvious 
that the commerce of the places occupied or blockaded would 
be diverted to La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, the customs 
revenues of which would be correspondingly increased. That 
vould be a positive benefit to German, British, and Italian 
creditors. Just at this time, while the Morocco conference 
is proceeding, it is of much moment to France to conciliate 
Germany and to retain the good-will of Great Britain and 
Italy. We ineline to think, therefore, that her Venezuela 
programme has been submitted not only to the United States, 
but also to the three European powers which took part in the 
blockade of 1902. 


That soon or late, and in one way or another, Presi- 


dent Castro will be made to suffer for the indignities 
to which the French envoy was subjected may be taken 


for granted. Why the latest provocation should have been 
offered is hard to understand, except upon the theory that 
President Castro is not altogether sane. At the time when 
he gave offence to France, by refusing to permit M. Tareny 
to disembark from a steamer which he had visited, Ven- 
ezuela’s international position had been materially im- 
proved. Our government had decided not to enforce 
the claim of the asphalt company, and there was reason to 
believe that the French Republic would follow our example 
as regards the claim of the French Cable Company.  It*is, 
we understand, susceptible of proof that the cable company 
as well as the asphalt company rendered pecuniary assistance 
to the leaders of the Maros rebellion, and that, consequently, 
their franchises were rightfully annulled by the Venezuelan 
tribunals. But just as things were going very well for 
Castro, his temper ran away with him, and led him to commit 
an act which no self-respecting government like that of 
France could be expected to overlook. 


One outcome of the entente cordiale established between 
France and England is a revival of the project to construct 
a tunnel under the British Channel. The project was started 
nearly a generation ago, and long since would have been car- 
ried out had not the fear of an invasion produced so much 
excitement in England that the government ordered work on 
the English end to be stopped. The southern terminus of the 
tunnel was to be near the village of Sangatte, which is about 
six miles from Calais, and the northern at the South Foreland, 
close to Dover. The shortest distance under the strait is 
about twenty miles, but, including the approaches at each 
extremity, the tunnel would have been about twenty-three 
and a half miles, or about twice as long as the Simplon Tun- 
nel. When the work was stopped ‘in 1881, a length of about 
one and one-cighth miles had already been piereed at each 
end. The work of cutting under the sea was proceeding at 
the rate of eighty-two feet a day. The greatest depth of the 
British Channel between Dover and Calais at low water is 
about one hundred and eighty feet. It is computed that the 
Channel tunnel might be constructed in two years, provided 
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no large fissures are found in the chalk which forms the bed 
of the Channel, and which is considered the best material 
through which a tunnel can be driven. There is good reason 
to expect continuity and compactness in the chalk. When 
the tunnel is in operaticn, it will be possible to travel entirely 
by rail from London to Vladivostok. Lord Lanspownr, who 
was a member of .the joint committee df the two Houses of 
Parliament which examined the project in 1883, signed a 
minority report in favor of it. The success of the opposition 
was attributed mainly to General Lord Wo.se.ry, who at the 
time was chief military adviser to the crown. There seems 
to be now scarcely any military opposition to the tunnel, and 
there is no doubt that the company which desires to prosecute 
the work has sufficient capital to overcome the engineering 
difficulties, which, as we have intimated, are expected to prove 
materially less than those of the Simplon Tunnel. 


The physical effects of mental causes have had striking 
illustration within the last six months in the eases of several 
of our fellow townsmen. The heads of the chief insurance 
companies which were investigated went successively to bed 
as though they had been poisoned with a slow poison. Mr. 
Hype is still young, and the vigor of youth brought him 
through all distresses without any obvious impairment of 
vitality, but it went hard with the older men. Mr. ALex- 
ANDER broke down completely under the strain, and his fellow 
presidents both in turn took sick, though they have since 
got better. So it has been with Justice DurLL, who went 
down before the exposures of the Town Topics’ trial as 
though he had been struck with a club. The firing-line is 
not considered a healthy place, but it is plenty enough 
healthier to be there than to be the target. 


The late King Curistian of Denmark was an honest gen- 
tleman, a good king on a small seale, and the most successful 
parent of modern times. In all particulars that any one 
knows of his example was good, for he was a careful, up- 
right, kindly, democratic king, who lived a good life and a 
leng one, and paid his bills as they came due. But his king- 
ship was not a very great place, and though he carried it off 
exceedingly well, it was as a husband and a father that he 
made his great reputation. Born in 1818, the fourth son 
of the German Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, he married in 
1842 Louiss, the daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse. Crris- 
TIAN was then an officer in the Danish army and very poor. 
Nevertheless he and his wife were so daring as to have six 
children. To help with their education and maintenance 
the father gave lessons in drawing and the mother in music. 
It happened that an heir had to be chosen for old King 
Freverick of Denmark. The wife of Curistian had an 
hereditary claim on the place, and in 1852 the powers settled 
at London that Crristian was the proper man to be FRrReEp- 
ERICK’S successor. He was then named heir-apparent of Den- 
mark with an increase of pay, and came to the throne in 
1863. The Danes had a prejudice against him, and did not 
welcome him at first, but when they came to know him 
and his family, they liked them, and it was not long before 
the royal family of Denmark was exceedingly popular at 
home. Very soon, too, the family got the reputation of 
being the best-looking and best-natured and_best-behaved 
royal family in Europe. The children were well-born and 
well brought up, and the demand for them quickly distanced 
the supply. The oldest daughter married the Prince of 
Wales; the next daughter, the Czarewitch of Russia. A son 
became King Grorcr of Greece; another son has just suc- 
ceeded his father as King of Denmark; another married an 
heiress of the house of Orleans; and the youngest daughter 
is Duchess of Cumberland. As for the grandchildren, the 
tale of their preferment is too long to give here. The last 
to get a new throne was King Haxon of Norway. For 
nearly sixty-four years King Crristian and Queen Loutsr 
lived happily together, honored by all Europe, ‘beloved by 
all their children, adored by subjects who were proud to have 
such tenants living such a life in their simple palace at 
Copenhagen. Tt is like a fairy-story this tale of Crristian 
and Louise: a very simple, pleasant story of love and good 
manners and honest living and a happy life. 


Mr. CLEVELAND, invited to address the New York State 
Medical Society on January 30 at Albany, suggested to the 























doctors that they should take their patients more into their 
confidence. Speaking as a patient, he said, “We do not 
claim that we should be called into consultation in all our 
illnesses, but we would be glad to have a little more explana- 
tion of the things done to us.” So we should. Mr. Cieve- 
LAND spoke a sound and timely sentiment. There are many 
cases in which it is very helpful to an intelligent patient 
to know the wherefore of the treatment prescribed for him. 
One of the most important duties of physicians is to in- 
struct their clients in the care of their health. Doctors of 
medicine—old-fashioned family doctors—still perform this 
most useful duty. Doctors of Mystery slight it. 

The bill introduced into the Ohio Legislature to authorize 
physicians to put an end to the sufferings of patients who 
have no perceptible chance of recovery and who wish for 
release touches upon an interesting subject for newspaper 
discussion, and is probably getting more attention than its 
legislative prospects warrant. Surely no such bill could be- 
come a law through the action of an American Legislature. 
Doctors ought to know when to let a suffering and hopeless 
patient die, and when, by anesthetics, to ease severe pains of 
dissolution, as well as when to put forth every effort and 
use every wile of science to keep the breath of life in a tor- 
mented body. Sometimes one course is right, sometimes 
the other. If the doctor does not know his business, no 
Legislature will help him. The law suggested is not needed 
by wise physicians, and would give to unwise ones a very 
dangerous power of life and death. All physicians have 
that power as it is, in a greater or less degree, and the less 
wise ones already have a larger measure of it than they 
are fit to handle. A discussion of this detail of medical duty 
may be worth while, but no legislation about it is needed. 





If King Haxon of Norway has a robust sense of humor 
and his salary is paid punctually, he may hold his job with 
satisfaction to himself. But it is a very curious job. We 
read that his subjects and employers address him not as 
“Your Majesty,” but as “ Mr. King,” just as we address our 
President as “ Mr. President.” The Norwegians, as will be 
remembered, were not quite sure whether they preferred 
to set up a republic or a monarchy, and when they finally 
chose the latter they evidently determined that their King 
should not be enough of king to hurt. ‘There are advantages 
to subjects about having such a king as Haxon. A pleasant 
and good-looking young man with a suitable wife, and guar- 
anteed not to meddle officiously with affairs of state, makes 
a serviceable and convenient social figurehead. For that use 
alone he is worth a fair salary and his reasonable expenses. 
So far as actual power goes, the King of England is not 
much more than that, but behind the English royal family 
are the traditions of a thousand years and very substantial 
accumulations of money. Moreover, the hereditary figure- 
head of a great empire has an influence and opportunities of 
political service which are by no means limited to the dimen- 
sions of his legal power. Kings are still useful in Europe, 
and King Haxon will doubtless be useful to Norway, pro- 
vided he is the right sort of young man, and provided the 
Norwegian fathers do not make him too absurd by patting 
him on the head and ealling him “ Mr. King.” The simple 
life can be overdone for kings as for other folks. Neverthe- 
less it is popular with kings who do not get too much of it, 
as was exemplified in the case of the late King Curistian 
of Denmark, grandfather to Hakon, whose many royal chil- 
dren and grandchildren loved to visit him, as they did every 
year, because royal life as he practised it in Copenhagen 
rested their nerves. 


After a year’s deliberation the regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution have accepted the offer of Mr. Cuartes L. Freer, 
of Detroit, to give them his art collections and to provide a 
suitable building to hold them. Why they took so long does 
not appear, but it is better to be a little too slow in accepting 
such an offer than overprecipitate. Very few art collections 
would be desirable acquisitions for our government under 
the terms which Mr. Freer suggested, but Mr. Freer’s col- 
lection is one of the few, and it is a relief to know that his 
generous offer has been accepted. Mr. Freer is to keep his 
collections during his lifetime, and his executors are to re- 
tain them after his death until the building for which he 
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Once housed in 
Washington, they pass into the control of the Smithsonian, 
which agrees to provide for their care as a separate collection, 
and for the maintenance of the building that holds them. 
The estimated cost of such care and maintenance is $10,000 


agrees to make provision is completed. 


a year. As will be remembered, Mr. Freer’s acquisitions 
include remarkable pictures by Chinese and Japanese artists, 
many admirable works of American artists, and by far the 
best lot of WutstLers in the possession of any single owner. 
The present money value of the collection is estimated at 
$600,000, and the cost of the building will bring the total 
value of Mr. Freer’s gift up to a million dollars. 


Mr. Marsuauyt Fiexp, by his will, left eight million dollars 
to the Columbian Art Museum of Chicago, which puts that 
institution in a position to compete in the art market with 
all the great museums in the world. 


The “ Big Nine” colleges of the West—Chicago, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Purdue—took action on January 20 to relieve the game 
of football of its present: disrepute. Through their repre- 
sentatives they abandoned the present game in favor of an 
amended game, still to be worked out, which shall be free from 
brutality and unnecessary danger. Further and even more 
important, they recommended shorter seasons from the open- 
ing of the fall term to the middle of November, no preliminary 
training, only five intercollegiate games, no professional 
coaching, no training-table, and the limitation of the price 
of admission to fifty cents. They barred out all graduate 
players, and urged that freshmen should also be barred out 
from intercollegiate games, thus restricting players to three 
years on a team. The “Big Nine” people seem to have a 
clear idea both of what is wanted and how to get it. It is 
to be noticed that though several universities or groups of 
universities are taking action about football on their own 
account, they are all concerned in the action of the American 
Intercollegiate Football Rules Committee, which is trying 
to work out rules for a better game. Chicago and Minnesota 
of the “Big Nine,” and I[arvard, have representatives on 
this new Rules Committee, though the “ Big Nine ” are also 
acting for themselves, and though Harvard has stipulated 
that she will not play the amended game the Rules Committee 
devises unless it suits her. 

All the friends of liberty of speech owe gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Lounssury of Yale for his defence in Harper’s Maaa- 
ZINE of the use of “none” as the subject of a plural verb. 
What idiot precisionist it was that started the movement to 
schoolmaster that use of “none” out of existence we do not 
know, but his effort has had a deplorable degree of success. 
An awful example ought to be made of some of the gram- 
marians who try to make language conform to rules instead 
of making rules conform to language. It will take years to 
untwist the tongues of worthy people who have compelled 
themselves to learn to say “none is” when their congenital 
impulse was to say “none are.” 





The most effective comments upon divorce are to be found 
in the news columns of the daily papers. Yesterday it was 
a story of a young girl in New Jersey, desperate over the 
failure of her struggle to reconcile her parents, who shot 
her father through the neck, and was barely saved by him 
from self-murder. To-day it is a story of a sixteen-year-old 
boy who gets word that his lately divorced parents can never 
be reconciled, and turns the gas on in his sleeping-room 
at boarding-school at Newburgh. Why should not the laws 
provide that the children of a marriage shall have power 
to veto the legal dissolution of that marriage? If anybody 
has vested rights in anything, the children of a marriage 
have vested rights in that marriage. To dissolve it without 
their consent-—well, is it justice?’ Was it fair to the suicide 
schoolboy that his parents—BnaKkesLtey, of Waterbury— 
should have got themselves divorced without his consent? 


The Army Board on Coast Defence reports that the de- 
fences of New York are as nearly perfect as possible. That 
is well. Conceivably, however, the town has something still 
to seek in the way of defence from lootings from within. 














The Hepburn Rate-making Bill 


On Saturday, January 27, the bill which is believed to embody 
the views and wishes of the RoosEvELT administration with regard 
to government rate-making for railways was unanimously reported 
to the House of Representatives by Mr. Hepsurn, Chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The measure, as 
reported, comprises parts of no fewer than nineteen bills, to- 
gether with suggestions derived from five large volumes of testi- 
mony given at various’ times before the committee, and it repre- 
sents the digested outcome of several years of study. As it meets 
with the approval of eighteen men, Republicans and Democrats, 
composing the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, it is, 
necessarily, a compromise. The same accommodating and har- 
monious spirit which is evinced in the report is expected to 
characterize subsequent proceedings in the House. No attempt 
will be made to “jam” the bill through. On the contrary, an 
agreement has been reached that it shall be taken up and debated 
for two weeks with all bars down. There is to be no rule cutting 
off speeches, no restriction against amendment. The aim is to 
send: the measure to the Senate with the indorsement of every Re- 
publican and every Democratic vote in the House, thus throwing 
upon the Senators the whole responsibility for its rejection or 
mutilation. 

What are the main features of a bill destined apparently to be 
clothed with all the authority possessed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Confining ourselves, in the first place, to certain things 
which it does not do, we observe that the initiative in rate-making 
is not given by it to the Interstate Commerce Commission. No 
attempt is made to give the commission power to readjust freight 
classification, for the exercise of such a power would have in- 
volved the assumption of the initiative. We should next mention 
that the bill provides broader definitions of the ‘words “ railroad ” 
and “ transportation,” so as to include within the jurisdiction of 
the commission the regulation of switches, private cars, and 
terminal charges. Refrigerating charges are required to be in- 
cluded in the public tariff schedules, and thirty days’ notice must 
be given by a railway before changes in these schedules are made. 
The purpose of this requirement is to do away with the grievance 
known as “the midnight tariff.” 

It is the fourth section of the bill which empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine and prescribe—after a com- 
plaint of a particular rate has been made, and a hearing thereon 
has taken place—what will, in its judgment, be a “ just and reason- 
able and fairly remunerative” rate or rates, charge or charges, 
to be thereafter observed in such cases as the “maximum” to be 
charged, and what regulation or practice in respect to the trans- 
portation in question is “ just, fair, and reasonable,” and must, 
therefore, thereafter be followed. The commission’s order goes into 
effect thirty days after notice to the carrier, and remains in force, 
unless suspended, modified, or set aside by the commission, or by a 
court. Unless suspended, the order remains binding for three years 
after the same has been obeyed by the carrier. We should further 
note that the bill assures the expediting of rate cases in the 
courts. Additional requirements and restrictions are provided in 
the matter of awarding damages, receiving complaints, and giving 
notices of hearings. When an appeal is taken to the courts from a 
maximum rate, the commission, with the consent of the Attorney- 
General, may employ counsel. A penalty of five thousand dollars is 
to be imposed for violation or disobedience of the commission’s 
order. We note, also, that two members are to be added to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the term of office is to be ex- 
tended to seven years; and the pay is to be raised from $7500 to 
$10,000 a year. We should mark, likewise, the reason given in the 
report for the employment of the term “maximum.” The word 
was used, we are told, in order that some flexibility might be 
given to the rate, and that the carrier might, should he so choose, 
charge a lower sum than that fixed by the commission. 

We have said that, in order to secure the unanimous approval 
of a large committee, a bill must, of course, be a compromise. The 
fact is recognized in the report itself, which acknowledges that no 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
believes that the provisions of this bill will be satisfactory to all 
persons who may be affected by it, or that it will be satisfactory 
even to those who desire legislation upon the same general lines. 
It is, at the same time, pointed out that the bill involves ques- 
tions of vast magnitude, involving property valued at thousands 
of millions of dollars, and interests measured by hundreds of 
millions every year, and with which all sections of the country 
are concerned. Under the circumstances, complete agreement of 
sentiment or opinion was not to be expected. The utmost that the 
committee have hoped to attain has been the formulation of a 
project that, in their judgment, would at least afford considerable 
relief from evils that are widely deemed many and grievous. 

Assuming that the bill will pass the House of Representatives 
by a vote substantially unanimous, we are confronted with the 
question, What reception will it meet with in the Senate? The 
Senate can seldom be stampeded. It is apt to resent an effort on 
the part of the House to do so. A careful inquiry has been insti- 
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tuted, and it is alleged on good authority that the views of nearly 
every Republican Senator have been ascertained. It appears that 
only two or three of them are in favor of the Hrpsurn bill as it 
has been reported to the House. Many of them assert that the 
HEPBURN measure does not afford the carriers adequate protection 
against hasty or incompetent interference with rates. These critics 
insist that a rate fixed by the commission, from which the carrier 
affected by it desires to appeal to a court, ought not to go into 
effect until the proper court shall have rendered a decision. The 
Democratic Senators, -on the other hand, will undoubtedly concur 
with the House of Representatives in holding that the commis- 
sion’s rate should become immediately operative. Its application 
should not be retarded, they will maintain, by the law’s delay. The 
disagreement of the two Chambers is likely to pivot on this point, 
and, unless the House yields to the Senate, the enactment of any 
railroad-making bill this year seems improbable. 





The Outcome of the British Election 


As we go to press, nearly all of the 670 seats in the House of 
Commons have been filled, and the Conservatives have secured 
only 159, while those who, for the moment at all events, concur in 
supporting the BANNERMAN ministry have obtained about 500, thus 
mustering already an aggregate majority of 340. Of course the 
majority is not homogeneous, comprising, as it does, 84 National- 
ists and 45 Laborites, as well as 266 Liberals. It will be observed, 
however, that the Liberal majority over all other elements com- 
bined is above 80. As, at the outset, however, the Laborites 
can be counted upon to vote with the Liberals, Sir H. CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN will have a majority of much more than a hundred 
over Conservatives and Nationalists put together. It is not now 
easy to foresee any circumstances under which a coalition of the 
Laborites and Nationalists with the Conservatives could be brought 
about, although if Mr. JosepH CHAMRERLAIN lives he may manage 
to hit upon a basis of agreement for destructive purposes. Joey B. 
is sly, sir; devilish sly. We assume, however, that the coming 
Parliament can count upon at least six years of life. Among the 
innovations which the Laborites are expected to demand are the 
payment of members of the House of Commons, an amendment of 
the law concerning associations, and an eight-hour day. Of these 
the first two will almost certainly be granted. The Nationalists, 
although, for the effect of such a demonstration on their con- 
stituenfs in Ireland and their friends in the United States, they may 
ask for a reintroduction of Mr. GLADSTONE’s second Home Rule 
Bill, or for some equivalent measure, do not expect the request to 
be complied with, for the BANNERMAN ministry cannot be expected 
to waste time in passing bills which the House of Lords is certain 
to throw out. On the other hand, the House of Lords might be 
persuaded to concur in other substantial concessions to the Home 
Rule party, such as the establishment of a Catholic university in 
Treland, an amendment to the WynpHAM Land Purchase Act, and 
the creation of an administrative board in Dublin composed of 
delegates from the county councils. The Nationalists know that 
the new Premier can be relied upon to give them anything for 
which there is a fair chance of procuring the sanction of the Upper 
House. Under the circumstances, it is hard to comprehend what the 
Nationalists would have to gain by joining in an attempt to upset 
the present government. If there is anywhere a cloud in the 
ministerial sky, it is caused by the possibility of dissension in the 
ranks of the Liberals themselves. The leader of the Welsh mem- 
bers, and also of the advanced Radicals, Mr. Lioyp-GrorGE, will 
doubtless insist upon the disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
in Wales, unless he can be convinced that to carry such a bill 
through the House of Lords would be hopeless. Even to introduce 
such a measure in the House of Commons would alienate from 
Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN many of his Anglican supporters. 
Then, again, the English Non-conformists, who everywhere, except 
at Birmingham, seem to have deserted the Conservatives in a body, 
will regard themselves as betrayed by the present ministry unless 
a resolute attempt is made to repeal the last education act, or 
subject it to drastic modification. We say attempt, because here 
again a project which might be driven through the Commons 
might be wrecked in the House of Lords, the political stronghold 
of the Church of England, which, it will be remembered, secured a 
memorable advantage in the new education law, because the Non- 
conformists, already taxed to support the national or board 
schools, are now taxed a second time for the maintenance of the 
Anglican schools. From an American point of view such an 
imposition is monstrous. The Anglicans, on their part, say, how- 
ever, that it is no greater hardship for a Non-conformist to pay rates 
for the maintenance of Church of England schools, which his 
children do not attend, than it is for Anglicans to pay rates for 
the support of the national or board schools, to whieh, as being 
secular, they are reluctant to send their children. 

‘From the view-point of foreign politics, the political revolution 
disclosed by the present election has no great significance. The new 
government will be as friendly as the last to the United States, to 
France, to Italy, and td Russia. It is likely to show itself more 
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conciliatory towards Germany, and, perhaps, a little less enthusias- 
tie about Japan. On the whole, in other words, Sir Epwarp GREY 
will probably follow closely in the footsteps of Lord LANSDOWNE; 
and, surely, he could do no better. It is with regard to colonial 
and Indian policy that the change of government will be felt most 
distinctly. Chinese labor will be barred out of the Rand, and the 
Boers of the Transvaal and former Orange Free State will have 
forthwith an elective legislature. The new Secretary of State for 
India is certain to concur with Lord Curzon, as against Lord 
KITCHENER, in holding that the military must be subordinated to 
the civil element in the Caleutta administration. Above all, the 
tremendous victory won at the polls by the BANNERMAN ministry 
threatens imperialism with a long eclipse, and postpones for a 
number of years, if not to the Greek kalends, the concession of a 
tariff preference to the colonies. Having no longer a prospect of 
securing a monopoly of the British market for breadstuffs, the de- 
velopment of the Canadian Northwest is likely to be checked. 
Not yet are Englishmen ready to abandon free trade, though what 
view the Laborites may ultimately take of protection is by no 
means predictable. They do not want more costly bread, but they 
do want higher wages, and the former might be made the pretext 
for the latter. It is conceivable that a dozen years hence, when the 
labor-unions have two or three hundred spokesmen in the House of 
Commons, they may adopt Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S ideas, but we do 
not believe that he will live to see it. 





Electing a President of France 


Our neighbor, the Courrier des Etats-Unis, says that the 
seventh Presidential election in France, which took place on Jan- 
uary 17, “shows once more that the French Constitution, though 
less democratic than the Constitution of the United States, has 
nevertheless created a mode of election which possesses decided 
advantages. The election of the First Magistrate of the Republic 
is accomplished with greater tranquillity and rapidity in France 
than that of a petty official in America. It does not disturb the 
country for weeks at a time, as is the case in the United States; 
it does not menace the commercial and industrial interests; it 
does not occasion the periodical crisis which attends the Presi- 
dential election here.” Let us consider this assertion for a mo- 
ment in connection with a few facts. 

In this recent French contest, M. CLEMENT-ARMAND FALLIERES, 
president of the Senate, a good bourgeois, a rich man, a Moderate 
Republican, defeated M. Doumer, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a man who has risen from the ranks of the people, an 
anticlerical, and “ authentically ” radical person. The voters were 
the members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, who decided, 
less than two hours after they came together, which of these two 
familiar presiding officers should be the chief executive officer 
over all the people of France. The business of electing a President 
has become, in France, the business of a very small class, and 
the powers of the President are small, compared with those ex- 
ercised by a President of the United States. Moreover, the Rad- 
ical and Socialist members of the National Assembly did not cast 
their votes for the authentically radical M. DoumeER who has risen 
from the ranks of the people. On the contrary, they voted for, 
and elected on the very first ballot, the Moderate Republican, 
M. Fatireres. The Republican progressistes (the minority party), 
opposing M. Fa iieres, voted for their unfortunate enemy. and 
against their natural friend. 

Reasons for this behavior are given in the Courrier. The choice 
of a French President at the first session (and, indeed, it was all 
over so quickly that we have only a glimpse of the hall of congress 
in the old palace of Versailles, to which none but people having 
tickets gained admittance, “a large proportion being ladies whose 
ravishing toilettes relieved the monotony of the black coats” of 
the President-makers) is characterized as homage paid to the 
“honorable mediocrity ” of the successful candidate. The Rad- 
ical and Socialist legislators govern France at present. “The 
tadical and Socialist majority dominating the French Parliament 
desired that M. Lovunet should have as his successor another 
M. Louset—that is to say, a man inconspicuous enough to give 
no offence to the managers of the ‘machine.’” They chose M. 
FaLiieres for this reason. The 449 votes for the Moderate Re- 
publican candidate would have been cast in favor of his an- 
tagonist if this had been a genuine election, in our sense of the 
word. It is a pleasure to know that one deputy, M. pE BAuprRy- 
D’Asson, Royalist, of la Vendée, did try at least to give expres- 
sion to his real sentiments,—though, to be sure, even he was 
prevented from delivering his speech from the tribune,. and had 
to be content with crying aloud, “ Long live the King!” Naturally 
there was “little animation in the streets,” as a press despatch 
tells us, the people out there in the rain having nothing at all 
to do with the proceedings enacted in the palace of Louis XIV. 
And naturally the election of a petty official in America or any- 
where else is accomplished with less tranquillity and rapidity, 
if it is a real election by the people. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


THE Czar of Russia has a bed, a present from the Shah of Persia, 
which is made of crystal cut from a solid block. We are willing 
to wager that he has not slept in it for the last few months. 


Consul Masterson, at Aden, reports the discovery, by Dr. LEoN- 
ARD Rocers, of a new cure for snake-bite. It is permanganate 
of potassium. We anxiously await the verdict of the Governor of 
North Carolina and the Governor of South Carolina. 


“Clubs are only a place for idle old men and wasteful young 
men.”—RUSSELL SAGE. 
What does Uncle RusseELt know about clubs? <A club is a more 
or less hygienic home maintained by many men who do not use 
it, for the benefit of a limited number of their fellows who have 
no better place to go. 


The investigator is certainly abroad in the land. Now comes 
the announcement that many of the most highly prized antiques 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York, the University of Pennsylvania collection, 
and the Chicago Art Institute, including gems, Greek terra-cottas, 
and ancient pottery, are spurious. But it will take a lot of expert 
archeological testimony to shake faith in Uncle RUSSELL’s green 
serge suit. 


The American who goes to Germany equipped with ‘“ Have you 
seen the fat dog of the old butcher’s little boy?” and its com- 
panion, “No, but my aunt has some pens, some ink, and some 
paper,” and experiences more or less difficulty in sustaining a con- 
versation, will rejoice to learn that hereafter the employees on many 
of the German railroads are to be compelled to learn English. 
Special classes have already been formed at Nuremberg and Munich, 
and the oral lessons are going merrily forward. A staff of in- 
structors is on hand to point out familiar objects and repeat their 
names until the perspiring Germans learn them. 


We wish to congratulate Mr. WALTER Scott, of Death Valley, 
that his picturesque light which he recently shed in the East was 
not snuffed out by the man on the “red mule” who followed him 
from Barstow in the hope of discovering the location of “ Scorry’s ” 
secret mine. The press despatches say the “ red mule” rider gave 
“Scotty” a bullet in the leg. What “ Scorry” gave him in re- 
turn is shrouded in a pregnant silence. “ Scorry’s” friends think 
the “red mule” man’s present wants are limited to an ambulance 
or a headstone. Will ‘“ Scorry” please take better care of him- 
self? If Coat Om JoHNNy is dead, as the papers say, “ Scotty ” is 
the only famous living example of his type. 


A boss like HANNA goes to MCKINLEY and compels him—it didn’t 

require much compelling—to send a man like Gowpy to Paris, 
where he was a kind of roaring joke all through his term.—The 
Evening Post. 
An Indiana politician who knew ao French was not the man 
an idealist would pick to be consul-general at Paris. Mr. Gowpy’s 
appointment was heralded as a bad one when made; nevertheless, 
we never heard complaints that American interests suffered be- 
cause of him. He is a man of sense, ability, and kindness. They 
liked him in Paris. Mr. WASHBURN, our minister to France in 
1870, did not speak French. Nevertheless, in war-times he proved 
himself the most useful foreigner in France, not even excepting the 
late CALVIN BRICE. 


The late STEPHEN Satissury, of Worcester, who left that city 
three million dollars for an art museum, must have had tastes 
and qualities very much out of common. We read that since his 
death there has come to Worcester from Yucatan a series of reso- 
lutions, signed by the governor and others of the most distin- 
guished men of that country, reciting the regard in which Mr. 
SaLispuRY was held there. The memorial says of him: 

He had a marked liking for our literature, and there was not a 
work on the history, geography, and statistics of our peninsula 
that came to his knowledge that he did not acquire for his library 
or for those of the societies and corporations he patronized. But 
the chief title and tie he had on our affections was the hearty sym- 
pathy he felt for our habits, customs, peculiar social being, and our 
popular ways. 

Would that we had many more citizens like Mr. SALISBURY, men 
with hearty sympathy for the habits, customs, peculiar social 
being, and popular ways of other peoples, including peoples of 
various complexions, and all dagoes. From the Philippines, from 
Porto Rico, from all points where citizens of the United States 
come in compulsory touch with folks of other hues and habits, 
there comes the complaint of the strong prejudice of the United 
States Americans against most of the other varieties of human 
beings. There is danger—indeed, there is an ominous existing 
probability—that our bearing towards our neighbors, especially 
the dark-complected ones, will earn us as hearty dislike as ever 
was incurred by our blood-relatives, the English. Mr. SALISBURY’S 
example should be known and cherished. It is admirable, and 
very timely. 



















































The Truth about Morocco 


By Arthur Schneider 


Illustrated from Sketches by the Author 


In view of the conflicting interests and demands of the Powers in Morocco, the record of an eye-witness 
of the events leading to the conference at Algeciras is of the highest importance. The author, as the 
instructor and personal friend of the Sultan at court, was offered opportunities rarely given to a foreigner 
to observe and record the international complications which have made necessary the present conference 


REAT nations in search of seme rich country suitable for 
colonization are compelled nowadays to resort to strata- 
gem and intrigue. For, as in the case of Morocco, the 
grand achievement is not to conquer the country, but to 
obtain. the consent to the conquest from the nations inter- 

ested. A country of not very extensive area, ruled by an absolute 
monarch, is the one most easily subdued. Entangle a despot, and 
his people suffer with him. 

When, a few vears ago, Mulai Abd el Aziz, the Sultan of Morocco, 
emerged from the confinement of his palace, with its atmosphere 
of Mohammedan teachings, and announced to his assembled viziers 
his determination to take an active part in the government of 
Morocco, he had a not very distinct idea of his duties as a 
monarch. 

Less than twenty years of age and possessed of all the enthusiasm 
and “ cocksureness ” of youth, he entered a game, so solemn, so 
deep, that to be maintained required diplomatic cunning which 
would tax the powers of the most subtle and astute ambassador. 
Many of his predecessors had battled with the same problem—to 
hold at bay the powers striving to acquire Morocco. By intrigue 
these powers had been kept at odds with one another. The present 
Snitan supplemented this diplomacy with the proposition of a 
liberal expenditure of gold for the purchase of European merchan- 
dise, believing such action would prove beneficial in gaining the 
good will of the powers. 

To this end, then, the Sultan exchanged the resources of his 
treasury gradually for commodities of European manufacture, 
which he was led to believe were essential to the well-being of a 
monarch and his domain. 

As each caravan toiled through the gates of the royal store- 
rooms bearing the wares of European manufacture, he held him- 
self as being particularly shrewd in adopting means which served 
not only to the end of pacification, but gratified as well the 
curiosity of an Oriental for the novelties which amuse and _in- 
struct the civilized world. His viziers freely encouraged this idea. 

How clearly they saw, by cunning arrangement with the Euro- 
pean agents, opportunities of swelling their already robust coffers! 
And each vizier made it his business to serve but one government. 
That is to say, each encouraged the Sultan to order his effects 
from the country’ through 
whose merchants the vizier 
himself filled his money-boxes, 
and through whose influence he 
hoped te obtain protection 
from the longstanding Moorish 
method of handling viziers who 
become too skilled and glutton- 
ous in collecting revenue from 
the Sultan. This method is, 
by the way, at once sudden and 
efficacious. It includes im- 
prisonment and seizure by the 
government of all property and 
hoarded coin. Notwithstand- 
ing the haunting sense of un- 
certainty which shows itself in 
the faces of many Moorish 
officials, as though the image of 
this climax was constantly be- 
fore their minds, this fear by no 
means raised a barrier to ra- 
pacity. As a check, however, it 
served admirably. 

To accumulate wealth and 
elude justice is a thing much 
closer to the heart of a vizier, 
than to aid in averting a 
foreign invasion. Thus, by aid- 
ing one of the European powers 
commercially in line with the 
Sultan’s policy, he rested on the 
belief that that country would 
protect him. His personal 
revenue would then increase in 
proportion as his fear de- 
creased. 

That these hopes were not 
visionary has _ recently been 
demonstrated. 

Not long ago the Sultan at- 
tempted to enforce Moorish 
justice upon El] Menebhi, his 
late Minister of War, but he 
was soon brought to under- 
stand that however mighty his 
efforts they were not to be 
tolerated by the government in 
whose interest El Menebhi had 
worked. It can be safely said, 
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viziers of the present day are some of them in the pay, and all of 
them under the protection, of foreign governments. 

This is extremely unfortunate, and is in violation of the treaty 
of Madrid. And I can conceive of nothing more singular in the 
affairs of state than the lack of a measure to restrain or punish 
those who take advantage of endless opportunities of gain. It is 
neither barbaric justice nor civilized law. 

All Moorish officials are endowed with palms so notoriously ad- 
hesive to a certain per cent. of any government moneys which 
may pass through their hands, that no matter how trifling the 
amount, it emerges diminished in bulk. For ages this has 
been so, the amount clinging to the palm of the official being 
accepted, or taken, in place of salary. If the practice is egre- 
giously abused, however, the punishment is, or was, an ample 
one. The haughty chief, the wily Basha, the portly customs 
official, each has paid for his office in proportion to its lucrative 
possibilities. 

Oriental traditions, supported from generation to generation, are 
not easily upset. Consequently, when the Sultan, under European 
pressure, attempted the salary system, no self-respecting official 
could conceive of this save as a gift foolishly given. 

I recall one day when the Sultan, upon my telling him that T had 
sent to Tangier for various household necessities, remarked: “ I 
will do as the viziers. When the goods arrive give me one of each 
article—that will be my commission.” Of course he was joking, 
but it shows how the system is part of the Moor, and not con- 
trary to his law. 

The Sultan’s treasury-emptying method of pacifying the powers 
met with disfavor among the natives. The Moors have at all 
times a simile upon their lips. ‘They are treating our Sultan 
just like a chicken about to be cooked—pulling his feathers,” said 
a native to me. 

One or two European members of court were supposed to be 
mouthpieces of their governments, and fortunes were made by 
taking advantage of the Sultan’s efforts at retaining their aid. 
The royal slaves were not above accepting tips. Upon giving one 
a small piece of silver he said: ‘“ Thou art a merchant and couldst 
give more.” “Tell me what makes you think so,” I replied. 
“The people say that thou receivest five hundred dollars a day 
besides plenty of commissions.” 

This was news indeed, and I 
came to the conclusion that 
some one had circulated that 
report to shield himself. 

And just here it might be 
well to say that the only time 
I did play the part of a 
merchant was when the Sul- 
tan told me to order the furni- 
ture and materials for a studio, 
and further specified ‘ from 
America.” 

From that moment, those in- 
fluential at court, both Euro- 
pean and Moorish, changed 
their attitude towards me. 
The Europeans were afraid 
this would be followed by a 
flood of American goods at 
court, thus reducing their 
profits, while the vizier to 
whom I carried the order was 
furious, because I had not ar- 
ranged with him for his com- 
mission. 

After that my path was up- 
hill. A Christian at the Moor- 
ish court, no matter in what 
capacity, is supposed to be 
there for some political pur- 
pose, and the less obvious this 
purpose, the deeper it is sup- 
posed to be. 

In addition to being the Sul- 

tan’s artist, the doubtful honor 
of being a French spy fell to 
my lot, as I had already dis- 
Q covered. 
‘ As was intended, this re- 
port came to the Sultan’s ears, 
and explains why, during my 
first few months at court, the 
Sultan asked me repeatedly if 
T could not speak French, look- 
ing at me with a rather pecu- 
liar expression when I an- 
swered that. I could not. He 
finally ceased to ask, probably 
believing me. ; 

At all events the money in 
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THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO, PAINTED FROM LIFE AT THE 
COURT AT FEZ, BY ARTHUR SCHNEIDER 


The illustration is reproduced from a painting of the Sultan made by Arthur Schneider, the author of the article beginning on 
page 186 of this issue of the “ Weekly.” Mr. Schneider spent considerable time at the Moroccan Court as a personal friend and 
instructor of the Sultan. At court Mr. Schneider was-at first suspected of being a French spy, and had some difficulty in con- 
vincing his royal host that he was what he claimed to be. 
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the treasury was eee - , 
dwindling, which irri- i ao : v \ ¥ 
tated-the natives. ? " 
And in time the re- 
bellion started. It 
could have been easily 

put down had it not 4 
been fostered by 
Franee. But this 
country negotiated a 
lean with the Sultan; 
French customs offi- 
cials appeared and 
opened offices at the 
custom - houses osten- 
sibly to collect this 
loan. It was all a 
part of the game, 
which was to treat 
the Sultan as a bull 
in the ring and em- 
barrass him on all 
sides. 

In the European 
newspapers a_ great 
deal of space was de- 
voted to this rebel- 
lion, yet at the time it 
was at its height I 
travelled seven days 
with a caravan, con- 
voying sixty thousand 
dollars in silver. 
There were about six unarmed men, and two soldiers and myself 
armed. During my stay at Fez, nothing but the slightest skir- 
mishes occurred, still the European press was busy reporting 
terrific engagements. The pretender’s claim for taking arms 
against the Sultan was that God had sent him to save Morocco 
from the hands of invading Europeans. Yet, with the signing of 
the Anglo-French treaty—a treaty which gave France control of 
Morocco—the pretender ceased hostilities. The revolution was 
settled in Europe. Supplies and ammunition ceased to cross the 
Algerian border. 

The kidnapping of Mr. Perdicaris was an exceptional affair, 
and was effected by Raisuli because of a grievance against the 
Moorish government, which, as the bandit had anticipated, paid 
ihe ransom. 

As I have already mentioned, the outcome of the political up- 
roar was the signing of the Anglo-French treaty, and the birth 
of the expression “ Pacifie penetration,” this being indicative of 
ithe supposed method of invading Morocco. The term is a silly 
one, and has been obsolete since the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier last 
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The Court Body-guard of the Sultan at Fez 


spring. There is in 
this world no country 
whose natives will 
stand by in silence, 
while a swarm of 
foreigners calmly 
enter and appropriate 
the offices of govern- 





‘ ment. 
Another impression 
. 2 as which. seems to pre- 


vail in America, and 
is constantly exploit- 
ed in the newspapers, 
is that the Moors take 
kindly to the French. 
Nothing could be 
farther from the 
truth. Do not fancy 
for an instant that the 
Sultan or any of his 
people are at all anx- 
ious to have the help 
or advice of any covet- 


as ous European country. 
ae When a man is at 


the mercy of a power- 
ful antagonist he 
must either submit or 
call for help, and pray 
for a deliverer to be 
within hailing dis- 
tance. That was the 
position of the Sultan at Fez. When pushed to the wall by France, 
he implored help of Germany. The Kaiser then paid his memor- 
able visit to Tangier. This visit created the most intense excite- 
ment I have ever witnessed in Morocco. Walls and buildings were 
newly whitewashed, triumphal arches were built, and the Kaiser 
advanced in great.pomp and ceremony to the deep wail of the royal 
Moorish band. Although ashore for only one and one-half_hours, 
it was long enough for him to greet the German colony, and 
make the memorable speech in which he declared that he would 
uphold his merchants’ trade and the independence of Morocco. 
This saved Morocco, for the time at least, from the tightening grip 
of France. 

From that moment “ pacific penetration ” vanished, and in time 
developed into a “ pacific conference.” The smuggling of arms into 
Morocco, the first thing taken up by the peace conference, was a 
common topic in the country, and it was an open secret that the 
Moorish authorities in Tangier were, in some cases, silent part- 
ners. And some of the supposedly respectable European merchants 
were not above participation in the plot. In former years this 




















The Sultan of Morocco coming from Prayer at the Mosque after returning from Camp, in accordance with the Moorish Custom 
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contraband trade was not very great, but now that the danger 
comes from a foreign shore, the customs official not only winks at 
the enterprising smuggler, as he tacks back and forth from Spain 
in his innocent appearing felucca, but collects what he is pleased 
to term his share of the proceeds. 

The export trade from Europe to Morocco is large, and the Sul- 
tan, when he spent a good round sum in giving an exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition, seemingly attempted to interest the United 
States in Morocco, knowing that if commerce could be established 
between these two countries, it would strengthen the independence 
of his empire. 

As yet there are no vessels from the States which touch at 
Moroccan ports. Our merchants, who are accustomed to Oriental 
trade, would do well to look into the matter, as it might prove more 
worthy of attention than trade in remoter regions. Those who 
supply the Moors with goods have nothing to do but give them 
what they are accustomed to, and at a cheap price. Patterned 
goods must have a certain design. Sugar must come moulded in 
conical form a few pounds in weight, and wrapped in a certain 
shade of blue paper. There is but one style of teapot used all 
over the land—a little squat shiny affair, with a black handle. It 
is generally accepted that President Roosevelt does not look with 
favor upon the automobile; he prefers the horse. The Moors hold 
the same opinion. A magazine rifle is the only innovation accept- 
able to them. Since the era of civilization has begun in Morocco, 
the demand for spirituous liquors has increased. 


The Kaiser escorted by Moorish Officials on his Way to the German Legation in Tangier 





Is Morocco so barbaric as to require. European intervention? 
No, emphatically no. The Moors know full well that an effort is 
being made to overpower them, and, although resenting it deeply, 
they are sufficiently civilized not to run amuck. 

There are many evils in Morocco, but it is not, as many suppose, 
a lawless country. In case a Christian is robbed or killed, the 
Moorish authorities know that this will be used as evidence to 
show how loosely-.the country is governed; they know also that 
they will be compelled to pay indemnity. Their law to safeguard 
the travel of Christians is a good one. It is that the Sultan holds 
his chiefs responsible, and will compel them to pay that indemnity. 
The chief in whose district a crime against a foreigner has occur- 
red displeases the Sultan, and his tribe pays dearly for it. 

A few years ago, a Tangier Jew—under American protection—was 
killed in the streets of Fez. The American government demanded 
and received an indemnity. This money, plus commissions, was 
collected from the shop-keepers in the vicinity of the crime, who 
had ample time to save the man, but made no effort to do so. 

There are elements of good breeding in every Moor, and the 
average native has a better knowledge of America than the average 
American of Morocco. He will at least tell you that America is a 
large country, has railways, and plenty of money. 

Let Europe first attend to a burly member of her own family, 
follow the line of thought suggested by this question of Mohammed 
Torres: ‘‘Why do the European powers not hold a peace con- 
ference over Russia?” 


Quaint Customs of the House of Commons 
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ma OW can I learn the rules of the House?” was a ques- 


tion put by an Irish member to Mr. Parnell. “ By 

breaking them,” replied the uncrowned King of Ire- 

land. 

The rules that for centuries have regulated the pro- 
ceedings of the British House of Commons are both perplexing and 
amusing. Lord Palmerston admitted that he had never learned 
them, and Mr. Gladstone was a frequent offender against the 
“rules of the House.” 

Every sitting of the House is opened with prayer by the chap- 
lain. The “front benches” of both the ministry and the op- 
position are always empty. But on the occasion of a great de- 
bate, there is sure to be “a large congregation,” and for this rea- 
son: the House consists of six hundred and seventy members, 
but only half of this number can be accommodated: with seats 
in the chamber. A member present at prayers has the right to 


By Thomas P. Hughes, LL.D. 


put in his hat a card in which is inscribed “at prayers,’ and this 
secures his seat for the whole sitting of the afternoon or evening. 
It is in this way that piety in Parliament meets with an immediate 
reward. No unoccupied seat can be retained after prayers as a 
matter of right. When Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home Rule 
Bill there was a mad rush of members to secure seats, even “at 
prayers.” Several honorable gentlemen were knocked down and 
trampled upon. 

The hat plays an important part in the customs of the House. 
On one occasion the Speaker was .informed that an Irish member 
had brought a dozen soft hats, with which he had secured a dozen 
seats for his colleagues. No incident is greeted with more hearty 
laughter than that of a member who, after an eloquent oration, 
plumps down on his silk hat on the bench behind him. A young 
member who had just made his maiden speech sat upon his new 

(Continued on page 208.) 































DEFECTS IN THE 
POSTAL SYSTEM 


By HENRY A. CASTLE 
Former Auditor for the Post-office Department 


The long experience of the author as Auditor of the Post- 
office Department at Washington qualifies him to speak 
with authority and from intimate knowledge of the defects 
in the equipment and management of the greatest business 
organization under Federal control. On this topic Mr. Castle 
has written five articles, of which this is the third; the 
others will appear in the next two issues of the ‘* Weekly” 








HE protracted, but by no means exhaustive, postal investi- 

gations of 1903 revealed to thinking men the disquieting 

fact that our national mail system, which is now the 

greatest business enterprise in the world, is entirely desti- 

tute of a logical, coherent, businesslike organization. In 
this day of trusts, the Post-oflice Department may be called the 
most gigantic trust on the face of the earth. It tolerates no 
opposition or interference with its. affairs; it has established ruies 
and regulations which all people must obey. It even has a small 
army of inspectors to arrest and prosecute any violators of its 
regulations. Its affairs are so conducted that all, whether rich 
or poor, no matter how remote from centres of civilization, receive 
its benefits. But it is full of inconsistencies, largely due to hasty 
and incoherent legislation which has, from time to time, been 
engrafted upon the simple original scheme. 

The administration of this great department is conducted by a 
few responsible heads in Washington, supported by a great army of 
assistants. ‘The department has grown up stone by stone, as the 
builders saw fit to put them in—mostly by means of clauses in 
appropriation bills. A member of the post-office committee sees 
something that ought to be added—he thinks that new cords ought 
to be tied about the wrists of the Postmaster-General. He incor- 
porates his views in the next appropriation bill by means of short, 
ill-digested “ provisos ” and they become postal law, without refer- 
ence to their agreement or disagreement with existing enactments. 

For example: the * Dockery Act” of 1893, which reorganized the 
whole national accounting system, threw out a side line prescrib- 
ing with much detail a form of postal money-order, and made its 
use mandatory. The form was unsatisfactory, and about 1899, to 
the appropriation for printing money-order blanks was attached 
this sentence: “ Provided that hereafter the Postmaster-General 
shall have power to prescribe money-order forms.” This led to a 
prompt change of form, but the unrepealed section of the Act of 
1893 still stands in the compiled statutes, and under it every 
money-order issued since 1900 is technically illegal. 

Again, vast and expensive postal features are created, without 
any formal recognition, with no framework or restrictions, and 
left to grow haphazard into all manner of complicated inconsisten- 
cies. Rural free delivery is a case in point. It originated in the 
appropriation of a few thousand dollars for “experimental ” work. 
Increasing amounts in “lump” were voted, and the service was 
experimental, that is, wholly within the discretion of the depart- 
ment for three or four years. Then Congress simply segregated 
the items, adopting bodily the organization that had been built 
up and providing for its extension. Rural delivery now costs $25,- 
000,000 a year, but one may search in vain for a single line of 
general law giving its limits or regulating its functions. 

Practically there are only two officials in Washington interested 
in the entire service, the Postmaster-General and the auditor. 
Each of the four assistant postmasters-general has a special bureau, 
and each chief looks after his own division. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and the auditor have a general view over the whole system, 
but that is so vast, so ramifying, that if the Postmaster-General 
held office for life and studied the service diligently he would not 
know it in detail. And the auditor’s office is much the same. The 
Postmaster-General, who, as a cabinet oflicer, is one of the Presi- 
dent’s general advisers, is never in office long enough to become an 
expert in the administration of his department. During the last 
twelve years we have had seven postmasters-general. 

Thus, the business as a whole never centres in the hands of any 
strong man who understands it. There are four assistant post- 
masters-general, among whom the direction of the immense busi- 
ness of the department is divided in an illogical and arbitrary 
way. This prevents uniformity of method and makes for bad 
management. 

Enormous as is the business each assistant postmaster-general 
has to transact, he seldom stays in his place long enough to know 
thoroughly his own quarter of the service, whereas it is not con- 
sidered etiquette for him to know anything about the other three- 
quarters. j 

Much is hoped by the friends of radical post-office reform from 
the present head of the department, if he will be content to retain 
the place long enough to do effective work. Mr. Cortelyou has the 
marked advantage of previous valuable experience in a subordinate 
position in one of the bureaus. He comes into office free from 
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political entanglements. He has the backing of a President zealous 
in correcting abuses and promoting efficiency. He will find plenty 
to do. 

The American postal administration, which ought to be the best 
in the world because of the progress, wealth, and intelligence of 
our people, and the large use they make of the mail facilities, is 
falling behind that of many civilized countries. This is because 
the department has, at many points, lacked expert administration, 
as well as logical organization. Unfortunately the transportation 
interests that absorb one-third of the postal revenues are seemingly 
more influential at Washington than is the public demand, too 
feebly voiced as yet, for a better service on a business basis. 

There is no doubt that the present faulty organization accounts 
to some extent for the prevalence of irregularities. In conjunction 
with a laxity in the enforcement of the letter and spirit of the law, 
the concentration of all responsibility in the heads of divisions at 
Washington has increased temptation, and has decreased the proba- 
bility of discovery. With the business of the whole country pass- 
ing through the department, devices and modifications of methods, 
whether demanded by the interest of the service or not, could be 
made applicable to the entire postal system. A contract has been 
worth so much, and the influence of the officials has been so valu- 
able, that corruption naturally resulted. For with the enormous 
business piled on the shoulders of responsible officials, it was im- 
possible to keep so closely in touch with all details as to insure 
the discovery of irregularities. 

That is one difficulty now encountered. The whole department 
is subdivided into sections or divisions, each in charge of a chief 
or superintendent. Some chiefs are much more energetic than 
others in exploiting their specialty and adding to its importance. 
Hence, instead of symmetrical growth, one branch far outstrips 
others of equal or greater merit, and the department has become 
knobby, as it. were, with unjustifiable protuberances. 

Thus the postal money-order system was originally intended 
for the convenience of people who had no other safe method of re- 
mitting small amounts by mail. When it was established, the 
sensible idea prevailed that it should be the policy of the govern- 
ment not to interfere with legitimate private enterprises. The 
money-order service grew slowly and served its purpose. 

But a wonderfully zealous and ambitious chief of the division 
was evolved. His sole aim in life was to extend and “ popularize” 
the money-order service, regardless of the public demand or the 
heavy losses incurred. He believed thoroughly in wiping out all 
private competition, such as small bank-drafts, express-orders, 
ete. He wanted Congress to prohibit them, but failing in that, 
continually reduced the fees until eighty per cent. of the 50,000,000 
postal orders sold annually yielded less than half the cost of issue 
and redemption. He piled up an enormous business, the burden of 
which rested not on his own division, but on the auditor’s office, 
in the Treasury Department, where nearly 500 clerks are required 
to handle the paid orders and settle the accounts. 

It may be said that it is the duty of the head of the department 
to so moderate the excessive energy or stimulate the laggard steps 
of his subordinates, as to keep the growth of all its functions 
measurably uniform. And, theoretically, that is true. But going 
back during the long series of years in which this process of 
spasmodic development has been going on, we will find that com- 
paratively few of our numerous postmasters-general have remained 
in office long enough to grasp the complex problem with which 
they have had to deal. The business “runs itself” on more or 
less antiquated lines laid down by laws and rules dating as far 
back as 1794. Any attempt at reform by a postmaster-general or 
his lieutenants is pretty sure to be frowned upon by the real 
Post-office Department, which is the House Committee on _post- 
office and post-roads. Rates of postage are changed, service is 
rendered, contracts are made under regulations framed by men 
dead for generations. 

An injurious effect of the lack of symmetry and proportion be- 
tween the different postal divisions is the growth of intense 
jealotisies between the heads thereof. This leads them to belittle 


-all the other operations of the system, thwart the laudable efforts 


of rival chiefs, and obstruct the enterprising designs of the head 
of the department. 
The men who forge to the front with their specialties soon begin 
(Continued on page 207.) 
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I.—Baron Rosen: Ambassador and Peacemaker 


By Charles Johnston 





ARON ROSEN has long held 
and expressed the view that 
every Russian statesman, 
before getting into harness, 
should be compelled to 

spend a year or two in England and 
the United States, so as to absorb, 
through the pores, as it were, the 
theory and practice of free govern- 
ment. Perhaps Count Witté is to be 
held as a shining example of this 
theory; though in his case the cure 
was remarkably rapid. For when 
Russia’s great finance minister 
landed in New York he was an ar- 
dent and convinced absolutist, and 
when he sailed down the bay, past 
the Statue of Liberty, he was al- 
ready converted to the principle of 
constitutional liberty. What part 
his long conferences with his dis- 
tinguished colleague had in this 
swift conversion is a matter on 
which history may one day shed 
more light; but this much we know, 
that Baron Rosen had already de- 
clared himself on the side of consti- 
tutional government in the days of 
the first Zemstvo Congress, in the 
fall of 1904. The collapse of the 
negotiations and the outbreak of 
the war with Japan had brought 
him home from Tokio, and during 
his long stay in St. Petersburg, in 
the terrible months of suspense and 
uncertainty when Russia still hoped 
for victory, Baron Rosen risked the 
wrath of the reactionaries by. his 
frank and open advocacy of a Rus- 
sian constitution, as the one way 
through a sea of troubles. 

While his long sojourn in Amer- 
ica and his visits to England may 
have contributed to this conviction, 
there is no doubt that race charac- 
ter also had its share in forming q 





This was his first experience in 
Japanese diplomacy; and we may 
well believe that in those early days 
Baron Rosen began to gain that in- 
sight into the spirit and ambitions 
of the Japanese which enabled him 
at least to see that, in the negotia- 
tions before the late war, Japan 
was in earnest. Baron Rosen reso- 
lutely refuses to say anything on 
the subject, but from the position he 
held in the peace negotiations, 
when the war was ended, we may 
infer that the event showed that he 
had counselled wisely. 

From Tokio Baron Rosen was 
presently sent to the other shore of 
the Pacific Ocean, as Russian Con- 
sul-General at San Francisco. Here 
he had ample opportunity to come 
into touch with the American spirit, 
to gain his wonderful familiarity 
with the written and spoken idiom 
of the English-speaking races, and 
to watch a civilization in all things 
the polar opposite of bureaucratic 
and dreamy Russia. A large and 
ever-increasing part of modern poli- 
tics is based on movements of com- 
merce and trade, and the centre of 
gravity has been slowly but surely 
transferred from the noble and the 
soldier to the manufacturer and ex- 
porter. It behooves the diplomatist 
of our day thoroughly to master the 
new forces which govern the des- 
tinies of nations, to gain a com- 
plete insight into those legal and 
financial questions which lie at the 
root of modern statecraft. Baron 
Rosen had occasion to study this 
side of life and activity in San 
Francisco, and even more in New 
York, where he was _ appointed 
consul-general. From 1886 to 1889 
there was a period of suspense in 











Baron Rosen’s views. He comes of 
Teutonic stock, and is by race a 
Saxon. His admiration for Eng- 
lish and American ideals is, there- 
fore, inborn, and it is entirely nat- 
ural for him to attribute many of the evils which beset Russia to 
the communal] and socialistic principles of the Slavonie race. These 
principles and methods of communal living, in his’ view, weaken 
individuality, dwarf the power of the will, and sap the energy of 
the Slavs, so that a crisis finds them without dominant men. 
Baron Rosen sees a very characteristic expression of this tendency 
in a sentence of one of our recent writers: “The Russian peasant 
has no respect for the successful man.” Lacking the will and 
initiative to fight for success, he has no appreciation of will and 
energy in others, and no due regard for their results. Baron Rosen 
is therefore, by race and conviction, an upholder of individual 
liberty and constitutional law,—a wise counsellor in the present 
turmoil of Russia’s regeneration. ° 

Coming from their ancestral home in Saxony, the Rosens settled 
in Esthonia, a region lying along the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Finland, and in olden times a part of the ancient republic of 
Novgorod. The Rosens made themselves a name in Esthonian 
annals; and when Charles XII. was defeated by Peter the Great, 
one branch of the Rosens followed the fortunes of the retreating 
monarch, and found a new home in Sweden, where the Counts 
Rosen are prominent to-day. Baron Roman Rosen, the father of 
our ambassador, married a Georgian lady of distinguished family, 
sprung from a race famous throughout the Caucasus for personal 
beauty of the Oriental type. Their son, Baron Roman Romanovich 
Rosen (that is, Roman, son of Roman), was born fifty-seven years 
ago, and in due time began his studies in Reval, the Esthonian 
‘apital. He then went to the university of Dorpat, a historic city 
which has since resumed its old Slavonic name of Yurieff; and 
from Dorpat proceeded to St. Petersburg. He studied in the Im- 
perial Academy of Law, where Baron Sehlippenbach, the well- 
known and very popular Russian Consul-General in Chicago, was 
his fellow pupil. They graduated on the same day: June 1, 1868. 
Baron Rosen entered the service of the government, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and was shortly sent to serve in the Caucasus 
among his mother’s countrymen. He showed marked ability in 
matters calling for special tact and political handling; and his 
gifts and success brought an early transfer from the Department 
of Justice to the Department of Foreign Affairs. He entered 
the Asiatic section under Assistant-Minister Stremovcheff, and 
was sent to Yokohama as Vice-Consul, and was presently promoted 
to be Secretary of Legation at Tokio. During the absence of the 
Russian minister, he acted for some time as Chargé d’Affaires. 


Baron Rosen, the Russian Ambassador to America 


Russia’s diplomatic relations with 
the United States, and no ambassa- 
dor was appointed to Washington. 
All international relations were in 
the hands of a Chargé d’Affaires, 
and for this very responsible and difficult position Baron Rosen 
was chosen, as in every way best qualified for the work. His 
conduct of affairs fully justified the choice, and after the interreg- 
num in the Russian embassy he was permanently transferred from 
the consular to the diplomatic service. It is interesting to re- 
member that during his first stay in Washington, Baron Rosen 
lived just opposite the new Russian Embassy in Farragut Square. 
He was already married, Baroness Rosen having been a Mile. 
Odinizoff, daughter of a former governor of Nijni Novgorod; and 
in the Washington house, close to her present abode, their daugh- 
ter was born. After twice circling the world, this much-travelled 
young lady finds herself only a short block from her starting- 
point. 

From Washington Baron Rosen was sent as Minister to Mexico, 
where, to quote his own phrase, he saw absolutism under the 
forms of democracy; a study which only strengthened his adherence 
to representative and constitutional government; for however great 
a genius Mexico may have in her autocratic President Porfirio Diaz, 
she will inevitably suffer the reaction when the time comes to 
choose his successor. M. Hansen, the secretary of the Russian 
Embassy at Washington, was in Mexico at the same time, so that 
Baron Rosen finds an old friend and fellow-worker in his chief 
assistant. 

Then came a period of service in three of the minor kingdoms of 
Europe: Servia, Bavaria, and Greece, with an interval of duty in 
Japan. In Servia the situation was difficult. A wave of enthusiasm 
for all things Russian had followed Alexander II.’s campaign of 
liberation in 1877 and 1878, which firmly established Roumania 
and Montenegro, erected .Bulgaria into a practically independent 
principality, and made Servia a kingdom. ‘The Russian armies had 
also freed all Macedonia; but through the statecraft of Bismarck 
and Beaconsfield the hapless Macedonians were thrust once more 
under the iron heel of the Turk, whence the powers still feebly 
and ineffectually make efforts to extricate them. But to this 
period of ardent gratitude succeeded an epoch of reaction. Stam- 
buloff was in the ascendant. The refusal of Alexander III. to reeog- 
nize the cession of Eastern Rumelia to Bulgaria in 1885, as the 
result of a personal quarrel with Prince Alexander, turned grati- 
tude into resentment, and Balkan politics entered a phase which 
has only recently been passed through. Altogether, Baron Rosen 
probably enjoyed his stay at Munich better, where he found a 

(Continued on page 205.) 

























































The 50-horse-power Stanley Steamcr, which, driven by Marriott, established the remarkable World Records of a Mile in 28 1-5 
Seconds, and a Kilometre in 18 2-5 Seconds 

















Clifford-Earp and the 100-horse-power Napier Car, which won the 100-mile Race in the fast Time of 1 hour, 15 minutes, 40 2-5 
Seconds. During this Race he lost a rear Tire, and drove the remaining Sixty-two Miles on the Rim 
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Sartori in the 250-horse-power Vanderbilt Racer, which, al- Lancia and the 110-horse-power F'.1.A.17., which was making 
though one of the most powerful Cars in the World, proved a great Run for the lead in the 100-mile Race when a broken 
a great disappointment as a Racing-Machine Radiator forced him to withdraw 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACES ON ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


The establishment of a new world’s record for a mile, 28 1-5 seconds, by the Stanley steam-car, was the most remarkable feature 
of this year’s contest in Florida, Describing the car’s performance one of the despatches says: “ Like a long, red-colored torpedo, 
its graceful lines being broken in but one place, where part of Marriott’s head protrudes, it travels at a specd which leaves only 
the impression of a red streak, It does not seem to travel on the ground, nor does it fly. It simply skims along smoothly and 
gracefully ” 
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Guy Vaughan and the 80-horse-power Darracg, which he drove a Mile in 40 3-5 Seconds, and a Kilométre in 25 Seconds, both 
World’s Records in the middle-weight Class 




















“ Cranking ” the 250-horse-power Vanderbilt Car, which had an The Official Timing-stand, showing the Electric Apparatus used 


estimated speed of 152 Miles an Hour, but failed to show it for starting and stopping the Watches to catch the Racers to 
fifths of a Second 


BREAKING THE WORLD’S RECORDS FOR SPEED IN THE 
MOTOR-CAR RACES IN FLORIDA 


The two-mile-a-minute specd contest on the Ormond-Daytona beach course which has aroused interest throughout the automo- 
bile world, resulted in the achievement of that great speed, with a few seconds to spare, by two racing machines. Victor 
Demogeot, in a 200-horse-power Darracg, established the record, making the two miles in 58 4-5 seconds, which is at the rate 
of 122 3-10 miles an hour...Fred Marriott, in the 50-horse-power Stanley Steamer, made the distance in 59 3-5 seconds. In the 
ten-mile open race Lancia finished first, defeating the Stanley Steamer by nearly a mile. Lancia’s time was 6 minutes, 19 3-5 
seconds, The record for the distance is 6 minutes, 15 seconds 
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Election Manners in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, Fanuary 25, 1906. 

VERY election in England sees a goodly percentage of 

heads broken, platforms stormed, speakers howled down, 

and meetings turned into riots. In the campaign which 

has just ended. it was made quite clear that the spirit 

which was behind the cabbages and rotten eggs and dead 
cats that used to come flying like bewildering meteors round the 
candidate’s head in the good old hustings days, is still alive and 
operative. It has changed its form of expression somewhat, but its 
essence is the same. We still, however, calmly maintain that our 
crowds are the best humored and most chivalrous crowds in 
Europe, the least rebellious, and the most responsive to an appeal 
tor “fair play.” It may be so, of course. The election of an Eng- 
lish Parliament may be more dignified and impressive than the 
election of the French or Italian chamber or the Reichstag or 
the Austrian Reichsrath. But I am very sure that in the United 
States the riotousness which we put up with as a matter of course 
would not be tolerated for one moment, and that our whole claim 
to restrained and orderly conduct in the management of our 
political campaigns would be absolutely disputed. 

For five years it was my good fortune to watch American 
polities and the machinery of American elections at close range. 
The longer I watched the firmer grew my conviction that in the 
way of quiet and subdued behavior the working-classes of America 
have a good deal to teach our own. The Presidential campaign 
of 1896 may be taken as a fair specimen. The excitement of it 
was greater than at the bitterest moments of the Home Rule 
struggle, and for four solid months on end the most ingenious cam- 
paign managers in the world used every conceivable artifice to keep 
it up to boiling-point. Not a stimulus to passion and even to 
violence was wanting. In point of invective, the American con- 
tinent was a magnified Ulster; the smallest village had its Bryan 
and McKinley clubs, its parades and torchlight processions, its 
mass-meetings, and its rival wire-pullers “to boom things right 
along.” Yet wherever. I travelled, along the Atlantic seaboard 
or two thousand miles mland, I found that speakers were listened 
to as courteously and meetings conducted as free from interrup- 
tion as though nothing of greater moment were at hand than a 
gathering in aid of some local charity. 

If America is the paradise, England is the purgatory, of the 
political speaker. He is very far from being allowed in England to 
have things all his own way. It is an unwritten law of the coun- 


try that he is liable to contradiction. Any man in the audience 
may get up and dispute any statement he pleases, and the orator 
is not allowed to disregard the interruption, but has to stop and 
argue the matter out with his adversary. The heckler has a 
recognized standing, and all Englishmen are hecklers, and especially 
all English working-men. In a company of six you have only to 
show an American that five are against him to convince him that 
he is wrong. That ‘is just when an English working-man would 
become finally convinced that he was the only sane person in the 
room. If you have never watched an English working-man heckling 
Mr. Balfour on the subject of Chinese labor, you have yet to learn 
of what a political meeting is capable. These contests are followed 
by the audience with supreme zest and good humor. If they 
threaten to become too protracted, the interrupter is pulled down in 
his seat by willing hands from behind, or simply thrown out of the 
hall. In the recent campaign, for the first time in the history of 
English electioneering, some ladies had to be forcibly removed from 
a meeting. They were earnest woman’s suffragists, and as the 
speaker of the occasion, who’was no less than Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, would not stop to pay any attention to them, they 
proceeded to hoist a banner (upside down, as it happened), and 
to address the audience in competition with the Prime Minister. 
After five minutes of uproarious confusion, the police and some 
of the officials of the meeting gently but very firmly half carried 
and half pushed them out of the hall. 

These hecklers, though, often serve a very useful purpose. You 
must remember that in England there are no primaries or con- 
ventions, and only the shadow of a machine. You must also re- 
member that in England it is not necessary for a man to be born 
or to live in the constituency he wishes to represent. Indeed, it 
often happens that the electors are cailed upon to vote for a candi- 
date whom they have never seen or heard of before his arrival 
in their district, and of whom they know nothing, except that he 
calls himself a Unionist or a Liberal. In America the platform 
adopted by the nominating convention covers all the party 
candidates. In England just the opposite system holds good. 
Each candidate draws up his own platform and runs on it to 
suit himself. Of course, in general principles—politicians being 
everywhere a gregarious race—it agrees with the common policy 
of the party; but in smaller matters, which are often the ones 
that appeal most to individual voters, it may differ completely. 
The heckler, therefore, serves a useful political end in extracting 
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One of the Liberal Party’s Posters which were set up throughout London attacking Mr. Chamberlain and his Policy 
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with an almost Amer- 





from a new and un- 
known candidate 
some statement of his 
views on particular 
measures; and a very 
pleasant and a very 
democratic sight it is 
.to see him fly at even 
higher game, to watch 
him disputing with a ° 
cabinet minister as to 
England’s policy in 
Macedonia, or the 
alliance with Japan, 
or the interminable 
intricacies of the fis- 
cal question, or in- 
quiring into his votes 
in the past session, 
or asking him to ex- 
plain his absence 
from the House when 
such and such a Dill 
—in which he had 
seemed so interested 
at the last election— 
was up before it. 








ican fervor. Again 
the national flag has 
come into use as a 
party emblem. This 
is a new and not, to 
my mind, a very com- 
mendable development. 
It dates, [ think, 
from the Boer war, 
and all parties in this 
campaign made use of 
it. But what for 
nearly a hundred 
years has been the 
overshadowing and 
distinetive character- 
istie of an English 
election still remains 
its greatest feature 
I mean the extent to 
which women take 
part in it. In Eng- 
land there is no train- 
ed army of political 
workers such as exists 
in the United States. 
A parliamentary can- 











There is a real po- 
litical value in meet- 
ing these inquiries 
frankly and in good 
part. A speaker with 
his wits about him 
can always score 
heavily if he knows how to emerge from these contests with credit 
and temper. Sometimes hecklers are silenced for the time being 
by being requested to reserve their remarks till the speech of the 
evening is over. Then papers and pencils are handed round, and 
the voters present are invited to write down any further points on 
which they would like to hear the candidate’s opinions. 

Taking it as a whole, this year the electioneering did not stray 
beyond the commonplace Jines of canvassing, holding meetings, 
issuing pamphlets, and making the streets hideous with posters 
and placards. There were no parades or torchlight _ pro- 
cessions, or fireworks, or bands, or “straw” votes, or “ wash” 
bets, or the maledictions of rival bosses—the election agent 
in England works altogether in the background, and the public 
rarely even hears his name—or hourly newspaper interviews with 
candidates. But in two particulars I observed an approach to 
American methods. The campaign pcet was much more a feature 
than he used to be, and English audiences, instead of sitting in a 
more or less uncomfortable silence before the speaker of the 
evening has arrived, spent the time shouting campaign ditties 
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A Parliamentary. Candidate who opposed Chinese Labor in the Transvaal and 
one of the Mock Chinamen he Employed to Illustrate his Campaign. The 
“Chinanen” were Mobbed one Day and Beaten 

done, and always 





didate has to rely on 
ehance enthusiasts to 
get his canvassing 


among the first to 

volunteer for the work 
are the wives, daughters, and sisters of his friends and supporters. 
No sooner is a candidate’s banner hoisted than the fair en- 
thusiasts for “The Cause” troop down to his headquarters and 
sit there from ten in the morning till six at night, mailing 
circulars, directing wrappers, doing the clerical work of the cam- 
paign. Numbers of them, too, push their political zeal even further. 
They go out canvassing, storming the voters in their homes and 
workshops, and simply refusing to depart until at least the promise 
of support is won. Society, for the moment, ceases to exist, except 
as a vast electioneering machine. Honorable members and would- 
be honorable members leave their town-houses and flee fearfully 
to their constituencies, taking with them their families and as 
many friends as they can lay hands on to give the British laborer 
and working-man one glorious fortnight of somewhat bewildering 
sovereignty. All invitations are governed by politics, and life is 
an endless political debate. If you are a devotee of The Cause 
and can make a speech, and know the arts wherewith the wives of 
rural butchers and urban mechanics are won over to guide their 
lords to the true faith, the fat of England is yours to feed on. 
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. Another Liberal Poster which adorned Hundreds of London Billboards ridiculing Mr. Balfour’s Politics 
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d SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 

CHAPTERS 

5 Herbert Buchanan, a man 

: of wealth with a selfish and 
aes repellent nature, whom his 
Ro beautiful wife Beatrix has 


: been induced to marry for his 

{ money, disappears one night 
; from his country-place, Bu- 
chanan Lodge, with a burglar 
whom he has caught entering 
the house. Buchanan gives 
the man a thousand dollars 
as compensation for being al- 
lowed to share his vagabond 
existence, for he is weary of 
his own way of life, and ma- 
liciously desires to cause anx- 
iety to those whom he leaves 
behind. Stopping as a guest 
at Buchanan Lodge is a young 
explorer, Harry Faring. He and Beatrix have had a love-affair prior to her 
marriage, and they now discover that they mean more to each other than 
ever before. An exhaustive search reveals no trace of Buchanan, who is 
supposed to have been murdered, Beatrix learns that the law requires her 
to wait five years before she can assume that her husband is dead, and so 
be free to marry Faring. Faring leaves Buchanan Lodge for the Adiron- 
dacks, and Beatrix prepares to go abroad. 





CHAPTER VIII 
IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE 


HEY sailed from New York within the fortnight, for Bea- 
trix Buchanan, once her mind had been made up, seemed 
ridden by a fever of restlessness and. impatience. She 
could not wait to be gone. 

“T cannot breathe here,” she said again and again. “I 
want to be off. I want to have blue sea around me. I want to 
wake up each morning and say: ‘ America is three hundred and 
fifty miles farther away from me than it was four-and-twenty hours 
ago.’ I tell you I cannot breathe here.” 

There was much to be done before the departure, but she hur- 
ried through with such duties as could not absolutely be neglected. 
Lesser things she left quite undone or consigned to the hands of 
others. She closed the Lodge, leaving there only the family of 
the head gardener by way of caretakers; and the few men who 
were still busy with watching for the improbable reappearance of 
Herbert Buchanan she left to the direction of a certain elderly 
and very faithful lawyer in whose hands lay her own property 
and affairs. It was this man who, upon the death, some eighteen 
months before this, of Beatrix’s father, had taken in charge that 
gentleman’s very badly involved estate, and, to every one’s sur- 
prise, had managed to evolve from what had been considered im- 
minent bankruptcy a respectable fortune for the sole heir. As a 
result, Beatrix, who had expected nothing at all, found herself 
endowed with an assured income which, though by no means vast 
as American incomes go, was more than enough to maintain her, 
if ever she should come to depend upon it, in luxurious comfort. 
When she had first learnt of this windfall the thing evoked in 
her no more than a bitter amusement, since she had at that time 
no prospect of ever having need of the money: Buchanan was 
not illiberal. She had but one thought. If this had come a 
few months before she need not have married, for what old Ara- 
bella Crowley had said to Stambolof about the marriage was sober 
truth. The girl’s father had as nearly sold her to Buchanan 
as a man well may nowadays. It is small wonder that the sudden 
stroke of good fortune found no gratitude in her. She could have 
cursed it. But now, at this juncture, the curse was turned to 
blessings. 

“T want you,” she said to the lawyer, “to establish an account 
for me with some London or Paris bank upon which I can draw 
at will. I mean to use my own money entirely.” 

She wrote a letter to Harry Faring, who was still in the Adi- 
rondacks. And this is what she wrote: 


“T am sailing for Europe, Harry, on the 8th of September, and 
IT am taking Alianor Trevor with me. We shall be gone a long 
I feel that I can- 


time, I think—a year it may be, or even more. 





Gichanan's Wite 


By Iusius Miles Forman 
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not bear it here any 
longer. The place mad- 
dens me. I want a com- 
plete change of scene, and, 
as far as_ is_ possible, 
of thought too. That 
sounds as if I were still 
in the nervous, rebellious 
frame of mind in which 
you left me here, two 
months ago, doesn’t it? 
I’m not, though. I’ve 
been thinking a_ great 
deal, Harry, and, I be- 
lieve, changing a_ great 
deal too. I’m not re- 
bellious any more. 

think I’m—as I said to 
Alianor the other day—a 
better woman. Don’t laugh! 
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I look forward now with 


I mean it. 
no rage or resentment or dismay to the life I must live—and that 
is a change, you know. 

“All this is, I fancy, by way of leading up to something which 


is difficult to say. However, tout court; it’s this! I want to set 
you quite free. You said something long ago, while you were 
here, about ‘never deserting the colors you’d enlisted under.’ The 
colors are lowered, Harry, the army’s disbanded, and you’re free. 
Look! the thing is like this: I will not dodge or evade the truth. 
We two people love each other very dearly. I admit that, and I 
am proud of it. But here am I, a woman bound—as I said to you 
that day in the Japanese pavilion—by a chain, and the other end 
of my chain is lost in the dark. So our love is hopeless—oh, en- 
tirely hopeless! But because it still exists we mustn’t, for both 
our sakes, see each other or be near each other. It would be too 
hard for us. ‘Chat is, in fact, why I am going away, and it is also 
why I do not want you to go on giving up your life to me and to 
my service. What I do want is that you go back to your own 
chosen work—your exploring and all such—that you begin again 
to live your own life quite irrespective of me, and that my con- 
cerns cease altogether to occupy you. You understand, don’t you, 
Harry? You see how miserable [ should be to feel that I had 
wrecked you, bound you to my chariot wheels, though you and I 
could never be anything more to each other. You understand, 
don’t you, how glad and proud I shall be to know that you are 
doing fine things, important things such as you have already done? 

“So I beg you, with all my strength and by the great love I 
bear you, put me and my troubles and cares aside! Go out and 
do your own man’s work in the world, and let me drag upon you 
no more. Love me if you must—and I think you will, thank 
God!—but be free of me. 

“So good-by, Harry! I shall not see yeu for a long time, for 
I don’t want you to come to New York when I sail, and I forbid 
you to follow me. Good-by. If I thought God would listen I 
should pray for you daily. Perhaps He will. Anyhow, He'll 
guard you, I think, because you’re strong and good. BraTRIXx.” 


They slipped away very quietly. “I don’t want a chattering 
crowd of people with roses and baskets of fruit,’ Beatrix said. 
“Let us tell no one that we’re going.” And so only Arabella 
Crowley and the elderly lawyer man, who fidgeted with his eye- 
glasscs and seemed to wonder why he was there, and Alianor 
Trevor’s aunt, a fretful lady in uncomfortable black, were at the 
pier to see them off. Miss Trevor’s aunt brought a large parcel 
with her in her brougham. It proved to be a new and amazing- 
ly ingenious sort of life-preserver which, when you had: strapped 
it on, not only kept you triumphantly afloat in the worst of 
weather, but, from unsuspecting recesses within its bowels, pro- 
vided you with meat and drink. The donor apologized to Beatrix 
Buchanan for not having provided two of these machines. It 
seemed thoughtless, she said, especially as Mrs. Buchanan was 
doing so much for dear Ellen, but the thing was so very expensive 
and one had so many calls upon one’s means. 

Old Arabella kissed Beatrix very affectionately, and her usually 
copious flow of nonsense seemed to desert her. 

“‘T think you are very wise, dear child, to go away,” she said. 
“T think it is far the best thing you could do, though I shall miss 

















you. Stay a long time, and try to amuse yourself. You’ve had 
no amusement for years. If anything turns up here—if you’re 
needed—we shall let you know at once. Now go on board. This 
waiting about is so silly! And don’t expect me to stand on the 
pier-head and wave a handkerchief, because I shall not do it. I’m 
going to take Mr. Althorpe home with me and give him some tea.” 

And two hours later, when the steamship slowed down outside 
Sandy Hook to drop the pilot and gathered way again, Mrs. Bu- 
chanan sank into her deck-chair with a great sigh of relief that 
was almost a sob. 

“There’s the last of America, thank Heaven!” she said. “ It’s 
shockingly unpatriotic in me, isn’t it, but I’m glad, oh, I’m glad 
to be off! Baby dear, maybe the sun shines brighter where we’re 
going. It’s chill here.” 


The Rue de Luxembourg borders the quiet westward boundary 
of the Luxembourg Gardens from the Rue Vaugirard at their foot 
to the Rue d’Assas at the top. It is a quiet street, asphalt-paved, 
never racked by a din of tratlic—the longer, more direct Rue 
Madame, behind, takes that,—and since buildings line it on but 
one side their windows look across into the delicious green of the 
Gardens. There is, in the street’s short length, but one detached 
house—“ hotel ” (this is the town house of a certain ancient French 
family once of note in history) ; the remainder is occupied by the 
intensely respectable and dignified apartment and flat houses which 
are characteristic of the better quarters of Paris. 

Here, towards the end of October, Mrs. Buchanan and Alianor 
Trevor. estab- 
lished themselves 
in a high, roomy 
flat, whose front 
windows looked 
across to the pub- 
lie gardens and 
whose rear win- 
dows gave upon a 
tiny private gar- 
den wherein grew 
three chestnut- 
trees and a row 
of lilacs. And 
here came often 
Stambolof and 
old Lord Strope, 
bringing certain 
friends, both men 
and women, who 
he knew would 
prove congenial 
to the two Amer- 
icans, and who 
indeed quickly 
formed a_ habit 
of dropping in 
quite informally 
at that hour of 
the day which is 
consecrated to tea 
and gossip. 

Isabeau de 
Monsigny lunched 
there whenever 
she was in town 
for the day. Mrs. 
Buchanan and 
Alianor Trevor 
had, prior to in- 
stalling them- 
selves, spent a 
week out at Cha- 
teau. Monsigny, 
which is near 
Versailles, and 
between the elder 
woman’ and the 
famous _ beauty 
had sprung up 
one of those sud- 
den and intimate 
friendships which 
often occur 
among women 
with no appar- 
ent cause and 
are afterwards, 
as_ circumstances 
fall, broken off 
with scarcely a 
pang; though 
this is not to say 
that they are not 
perfectly genuine 
and unselfish 
while they  en- 
dure. Indeed, 
they are often of 
a surprising in- 
timacy. 

So in this quiet 
fashion the win- 
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“That's the last of America, thank Heaven!” 





ter wore on and spring came, but their events must not be set 
down here, because, although this is the story of Beatrix Buchanan 
and of certain of those whose lives were for a time involved in 
hers, it is rather of the things which happened afterwards that 
the chronicle must concern itselfi—the bigger and stranger things. 
This year abroad was a year of waiting. 

Still, the very waiting, the quiet, pleasant life among congenial 
friends, the absence of anything dramatic or tragic, all these in- 
fluences had their value as affecting Mrs. Buchanan’s mind. It 
is the real growth of character in her which must be established 
here, the growth out of a bewildered, a resentful, a terror-haunted, 
and, finally, an exhausted girl into a woman whose calm soul 
looked upon life from a hilltop, who knew at last that happiness 
is not just freedom from care, who weighed her motives and her 
actions with serenity, and, in the end, was able to choose the way 
she should go, not perhaps wisely or very righteously, but at least 
with a mind unclouded by fear or bewilderment—knowing the cost 
and the reward. 

In August Mrs. Buchanan and Alianor Trevor went to Lord 
Strope’s Breton castle near Audierne, but mid-September brought 
them once more back to Paris and to the apartment in the Rue de 
Luxembourg. 

Just then, before they had fairly settled themselves, Beatrix 
had a letter from Harry Faring. He was in London, he said, 
just landed from Buenos Ayres—she had known that he was in 
South America, somewhere on the upper Orinoco with an exploring 
party, but this was all she knew, for they did not write to each 
other,—and_ he 
asked, without 
any expression 
of tenderness or 
such — rather 
formally, indeed 
—if he might 
eome_ over to 
Paris and_ see 
her. 

She had _ been 
for a long. time 
quiet and _ shel- 
tered, distracted 
by pleasant occu- 
pation from too 
much brooding. 
And with her 
newly acquired 
calm _ strength 
she had been sue- 
cessful in forcing 
out of her 
thoughts Harry 
Faring and what 
he meant to her, 
as well as_ the 
tragedy which 
had driven her 
from her home. 
She had uncon- 
sciously connect- 
ed them in her 
mind — Faring 
and the events 
which had nearly 
wrecked her, and, 
for this reason 
perhaps, it had 
been the easier to 
keep her thoughts 
from him. 

But now, with 
his short, form- 
ally worded let- 
ter shaking in 
her hand, she felt 
a sudden over- 
whelming flood 
of emotion which 
amazed and 
frightened her. 
It was her first 
experience with 
the truth that a 
great thing may, 
for a long time— 
even years—tlie 
quite dormant in 
a man’s or a 
woman’s mind— 
subconscious, as 
it were, and at 
last, through 
some trivial ac- 
cident, burst 
forth in all its 
old tremendous 
strength. She sat 
locked in her own 
room, bewildered 
and shaken, for 
an hour or more, 
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Then she _ be- 
gan to write let- 
ters to Faring. 
She wrote — six, 
all very different 
and most. of 
them absurd. 
Some told him to 
come, and some 
begged him, as 
he loved her, to 
stay away. To- 
wards evening 
she tore them all 
up and sent a 
servant out to 
the nearest bu- 
reau de poste 
with a telegram. 

It was a mes- 
sage of one 
word, and _ said, 
“Come!” 

He came by 
that night’s 
train, reaching 
Paris at five in 
the morning, but 
it was not until 
afternoon—a_lit- 
tle before’ the 
formal hour— 
that he present- 
ed himself. 

Beatrix had 
rehearsed with 
elaboration and 
are just how 
she was to meet 
him and what 
she was to say, 
for she was still 
very much dis- 
turbed and a bit 
frightened — by 
no means sure of 
herself. Accord- 
ing to rehearsals 
she was to be ex- 
ceedingly friendly 
—just that. She 
was to profess a 
great interest in 
what he had been 
doing this past 
year, and she was 


to be voluble 
over her own 
wanderings. By 


the time they 
had finished with 
these topics other 
callers were sure 
to have dropped 
in, and the situa- 
tion would, from 
that point, take 
care of itself. 

But when, as 
she sat waiting 
and playing with 
some book— 
she never knew what book—in the long front salon which over- 
looked the Gardens, he was at last announced — “ Monsieur 
Varang,” the servant had it—her knees gave suddenly under her 
when she tried to rise, and she began a little nervous foolish 
laugh of sheer hysteria over the absurd sound of the name as ren- 
dered by a French tongue. Faring came quickly into the room, 
and somehow she got ito her feet to meet him. The oft-rehearsed 
lines went quite from her mind, and she found herself saying only: 

“ How—thin you are, Harry! Oh, how thin you are!” Indeed, 
he was alarmingly thin, and looked worn and ill. His cheeks were 
hollow and his eyes were like the eyes of a man who has suffered 
a long illness. They seemed much deeper set than usual, and they 
burned sombrely from their sockets. He was tanned and weather- 
beaten almost to the color of leather, but under this tan a gray- 
ish pallor of ill-health took the place of the blood’s rich stain. 

“Only a touch of fever,” he said, and the woman thought that 
his voice went with his altered face, that it was tired and slack. 
“T had a fairly bad time of it a couple of months ago,” he said— 
“just as we were finishing, luckily, but the sea voyage across 
from Buenos Ayres set me almost right again. I shall be fit as 
ever in a few weeks. You are looking amazingly well!” he said, 
conventionally. ‘“ I’ve never seen you look so well.” 

Mrs. Buchanan dropped into her chair and began pushing the 
things about on the tea-table beside her. She smight well have 
broken them, for her eyes were blind. 

“Oh, I!” she said, in the same tone of polite convention, ‘ I’m 
well. Yes, of course! I’m positively sleek, don’t you think so? 
It’s quite ridiculous. You see, 


I’m growing fat and matronly. 
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Faring took the crumpled, white paper from the woman’s hand and read it 








I’ve had such a 
quiet, lazy, peace- 
ful time of it. 
Just like a cow 
at pasture, I 
might say, if that 
weren’t quite too 
insulting to my 
friends. Did you 
know that Ali- 
anor Trevor was 
here with me? 
And Stambolof is 
here a great deal, 
and heaps _ of 
others who’ve 
taken us under 
their wings.” 
“Yes, yes!” he 


said, looking 
down between his 
clasped hands 
at the pattern 
of the -rug. 
“Woes, tO. De 
sure!” 

“Are you go- 
ing to — stay 
abroad — another 


year?” he asked, 
presently, when 
she did not speak. 

“Oh, I don’t 
know,” she said. 
““T suppose so. 
There’s nothing 
really to take 
me back to Amer- 
ica. I’ve so few 
friends there! 
Aunt Arabella 
Crowley is the 
only one who 


truly counts. 
Dear old Aunt 
Arabella! She 


writes to me 
quite regularly 
once every fort- 
night and_ tells 
me all the scan- 
dal. I want to 
see her, of course, 
but —there’s al- 
most no one else. 
And,” she said, 
after a moment, 
looking away, 
“and no—news.” 

* Yes, I know,” 
said Faring. 

Then those 
blindly groping 
hands of hers did 
at last push off 
one of the things 
on the tea-table— 
a silver strainer 
it was—so that 
it dropped to the 
floor. Beatrix 
and Faring 
stooped for it at the same instant, and on the floor their hands 
touched. It was like an electrical contact between two charged 
wires. The woman began to tremble and, for a moment, she had 
not the strength to raise herself. 

“ Harry, Harry, Harry!” she said, in a shaking whisper. Young 
Faring drew a swift gasp which was like a sob, and his face went 
quite white. 

What might have come of their sudden loss of control no one 
can say, for at that moment Alianor Trevor came into the room, 
and almost immediately after Stambolof was announced. 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


CHAPTER IX 
ARABELLA SUMMONS 


THE correlation of striking events in the life of any individual 
is too familiar and too widely recognized to excite amazement. 
There is some mysterious law by which, such events come to us 
grouped instead of singly, and we all recognize this law and express 
no criticism upon it. 

And this same law, it would seem, must be held responsible 
for the bringing together of Harry Faring’s visit to Paris, with 
its consequent effect upon Mrs. Buchanan—its setting at naught, 
at least for the hour, of all her long year of repression and peace- 
fulness, and the coming of a message from far away which, in- 
finitely more than the sight of the man she loved, uprooted her 
from her new world, and thrust her, trembling, face to face 
with Fate. 


Faring and Stambolof had risen to go. They had made their 





















adieux and had turned towards the door of the salon when a servant 
entered with a telegram. Mrs. Buchanan said: 

“Oh, just a moment! We must arrange about the theatre. May 
I read this despatch?’ She tore open the flimsy envelope, and 
Alianor Trevor said: “ Oh, it’s not a-petit bleu. The paper is white. 
It must be a cablegram.” 

Then Mrs. Buchanan sat down. 
low: 

“Harry, Harry!” And Faring went quickly across the room 
to her. But first he said something to Stambolof, and the Rus- 
sian beckoned little Miss Trevor out of the room to the iron balcony 
which ran the length of house outside the long windows. Faring 
took the crumpled white paper from the woman’s slack hand and 
read it swiftly. 

It was a short despatch, and it was signed by Arabella Crowley. 
It said: 

“Body found resembling Herbert. Your identification neces- 
sary. Will preserve. Can you come New York immediately?” 

Mrs. Buchanan sat in her chair, looking dully before her. Her 
hands picked and pulled at the lace handkerchief in her lap, but 
her face was absolutely without expression. Faring looked at her 


After a moment she said, very 
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and went quickly across the room to a little table whereon stood ° 


several small liqueur decanters and glasses. He poured a glass 
of brandy and brought it back to the woman who sat staring. 

“ Drink this!” he said. “ Drink it at once—all of it!” He spoke 
sharply in an old well-remembered tone, the tone of the man who 
directs a situation. He left the glass in her hand and stood for 
a moment thinking. It was good to see how his lassitude and ill- 
ness—almost his pallor of cheek—had dropped frcm him like a 
cast-off garment. 

There was another, larger table in a corner with books and maga- 
zines and daily papers. He searched among these, and took up 
the day’s edition of the Paris Herald. He turned to the shipping 
news. 

“To-day is Thursday,” he said. “Thursday, the sixteenth. 
Friday! No, nothing fast on Friday. Saturday, September the 
eighteenth! French and American. The St. Louis will do it!” 
He turned back into the room. 

“ Betty,” he said, “the St. Louis of the American line sails 
from Cherbourg on Saturday. That is the day after to-morrow. 
You must be ready for the special steamer-train which leaves 
the Gare St. Lazare at nine-twenty in the morning. I will see to 
the tickets and all that, and Stambolof will look after your affairs 
here. All you must do is to be ready with your luggage at half 
past eight on Saturday morning. Do you understand?” 

Mrs. Buchanan nodded slowly. “Yes, yes!” she said. “I 
understand.” But she seemed in a daze. She listened to him like 
a little child who is told what it must do at a certain time. Her 
eyes were bewildered like a child’s eyes, and trusting. After a 
moment she said: 

“ You—you’ll go with me, Harry!” 

“Yes, yes, of course!” said Faring. And then he frowned and 
stood looking down thoughtfully at the woman who sat before him, 


“ Wait a moment!” he said, and went back to the Herald and its 
shipping news. 

“ Lucania from Liverpool—Saturday,” he said to himself. 
Better.” And again turned to Mrs. Buchanan. 

“No, Betty,” he said, “I sha’n’t go with you.” 
at that, but he held up his hand to stop her. 

“Wait! Let me explain,” said he. “I shall cross the Chan- 
nel to-morrow, after I’ve made your arrangements for you, and take 
the. Lucania from Liverpool, which sails on the same day as your 
ship. I shall probably be in New York at least a few hours be- 
fore you. It—when you’ve had time to think it over you will see 
that it’s better so—better that I shouldn’t go with you. You'll 
understand. Now I want a word with Stambolof.” 

He went out upon the iron balcony where Stambolof and Alianor 
Trevor were waiting and told them very briefly what the message 
had been and what he meant to do. Miss Trevor said at once that 
she would return to America with Beatrix, and promised to see 
to it that they were ready for the steamer-train on Saturday morn- 
ing. Then Faring and Stambolof went away together to make the 
necessary arrangements and left the two women alone. 

When they had gone Beatrix Buchanan seemed at last to waken 
from her stupor. The younger woman had dropped down beside 
her, perching upon the arm of her chair, and had drawn the still 
head against her breast, kissing it and stroking it in the tender 
way women have, and for a moment Mrs. Buchanan let it rest 
there. Then ‘she freed herself gently and rose to her feet. She 
drew a great deep breath and was seemingly herself once more. 

“ There will be a great deal to do, dearest,” she said. “ We must 
make our plans. We must, first of all, write to a number of peo- 
ple—to the Earl and to Isabeau and—oh yes, to Lady Sybil. 
The Eversleys were coming over next week, ‘were they not? There 
is so little time that we probably shall see none of them at all, 
save possibly Lord Strope to-morrow.” Her eyes fell upon the thin 
crumpled paper of the telegram pasted with its narrow, typed strips 
of message, and she took it again and slowly read it through. 

“Oh, baby,” she said, at the end, “ what shall we find? What's 
to come of this journey of ours, I wonder.” And then as she 
stood there beside the table, wide-eyed and thoughtful, suddenly 
a crimson flush came up over her throat and face and she gave 
a little ery. It was as if it had only then come into her mind 
what this journey’s end might mean, indeed, probably would mean 
—the freedom she had so passionately longed for—freedom and 
something else. 

She laid her two hands over her face, and moved blindly, stum- 
blingly, across the room to one of the windows. And she stepped 
out on the baleony and stood there for a long time, her hands 
still over her face. 

For a few moments little Alianor Trevor watched and waited; 
then, as the elder woman showed no sign of stirring, she went 
quietly out of the room to her own chamber. There she locked 
the door and laid herself upon the white bed, face downward, and 
began to weep very bitterly. 

To be Continued. 


* Yes. 


She cried out 


When Mark Twain Lectured 
By W. H. Merrill 


ACK in the early seventies Mark Twain was engaged for a 
“ star ” lecture course in a thriving village in western New 
York. Arriving at the hotel, he was called upon by the 
secretary of the Lecture Association. After the usual 
courtesies of greeting, the “ distinguished lecturer ” asked: 

“What am I billed to give here to-night?” 

He was told that the lecture advertised was on “ Artemas Ward.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, with a wry face that attested the sincerity 
of his feeling, “ I am so sick of that lecture! It makes me g-a-g to 
think of it.” 

“That is too bad,” said the sympathetic secretary who tells the 
story. ‘“ Haven’t you got a new lecture in your pockets, or your 
gripsack, or somewhere about you?” 

A new light came into the twinkling eyes. “I just have,” he 
replied, ruminatively. “I’ve got a brand-new one that I pretty 
nearly finished in the car to-day. It is from my new _ book, 
Roughing It. But,” he added, with the pucker of trouble wrinkling 
his forehead, “it ain’t quite finished yet.” 

“ But you have four hours before the time of the lecture,” said 
the accommodating secretary; “I will stand guard at the door 
and see that you are not disturbed.” 

Still musing, Mark replied: ‘“ But I’m afraid I don’t know it 
well enough. Suppose 1 should get stuck?” 

“Never fear,” was the reassuring response; “I have a dozen 
good young fellows in the association that I will scatter through 
the audience, each with a stout pair of boots and a ready hand. 
If you come to a hitch I will start the applause, and all the fel- 
lows will join in till you can find your place or pick up the lost 
thread of your discourse. 

At once Mark brightened. “ Will you do it?” he exclaimed. 
“Will you stand by and help me through?” 

- “Sure!” was the response; and the caller rose to go. 

“Hold on a minute.” said the lecturer. ‘‘ Who is to introduce 
me to the congregation?” 

The secretary modestly replied that the duty and pleasure 
would fall to his lot in the absence of the president of the associa- 
tion. 


“ All right,” said Mark. “ Would you mind, now, just to please 








me, letting me introduce myself, as Artemas used to do? I'd 
kinder like to try the experiment.” 

The secretary gave ready assent, the door was locked, and the 
author began his work of “ polishing up and getting acquainted 
with” the lecture from Roughing It which afterwards delighted 
thousands of hearers. 


The momentous hour of seven arrived. The hall was packed 
with an intelligent and eager audience, impatient for a first sight 
of the famous and favorite humorist. The door at the back of 
the platform opened, but instead of the familiar figure of the 
president of the association, who was the member of Congress 
from that district, or of the secretary, who was the editor of the 
village paper, a stranger with a keen, inquisitive face crowned 
with a mass of brown curls sauntered in a leisurely manner to the 
reading-desk, and surveying the astonished audience in a friendly 
manner, said, with an inimitable, hesitating drawl: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in the temporary and unavoidable ab- 
sence of both the president and the secretary of the Lecture Asso- 
ciation, I am deputed to introduce the lecturer of the evening. 
The lecturer of the evening, ladies and gentlemen,” he continued, 
assuming a real orator’s pose, “is well known to me. His great 
historical knowledge is equalled enly by his vast and accurate 
scientific, linguistic, and geographical attainments. He comes of 
patriotic stock. His ancestors fit into the war of the Revolution. 
They were at the massacre of Bunker Hill. The ancestors of the 
lecturer of the evening, ladies and gentlemen,”. cried Mark, warm- 
ing to his work, “were not persons to stand fooling around when 
a massacre was going on! One of them was wounded. He drove 
a baggage-wagon. He was kicked by a mule.” 

By this time the audience was convinced that an escaped lunatic 
had by some means gained access to the platform, but their discon- 
certed looks and anxious glances at the door did not disturb the 
speaker. He started in with another panegyric on “ the lecturer 
of the evening,” raising his voice and gesticulating earnestly, until 
all at once something in the way of a new idea seemed to strike 
him. Pausing suddenly in a flight of oratory, he walked to the 
(Continued on page 209.) 

























































The 


Man with the 





Magic Pen 


By Charles Frohman 


Within two seasons Mr. Frohman has made three productions of Mr. Barrie’s play, “Peter Pan.” In 
addition to the one now running at the Empire Theatre, New York, two other productions of the play have 
been brought out in London. The following article by Mr. Frohman is in response to a request for his 
opinion as to why a play so purely fanciful has taken such a hold upon both English people and Americans 


CAN never think of J. M. Barrie merely as a playwright, ex- 
cept to contrast him with some of his contemporaries. Barrie, 
who has made the intangible palpable, clothed with reality the 
seemingly unreal, by whose genius elves are gifted with ani- 
mation, the whole mystic realm of Fairyland given a local 
habitation and a name, the old as well as the young made boys 
again for a day, is the dramatist of us all. His distinctive note is 
humanity. There is rich human blood in everything he writes. 
He is a satirist whose arrows are never barbed with vitriol, but 
with the milk of human kindness; a iumorist who never surfeits 
our senses, but leaves much for our willing imagination; an 
optimist whose message is as compelling for its reasonableness as 
it is welcome for its gentleness. To me, it seems almost a miracle 
that such a man should produce in our day and generation such a 
work as “ Peter Pan.” 
To us who are city dwellers, living in a world of flats, hotels, 
and restaurants, Barrie recalls, in 
the artless eloquence of “ Peter 


the audiences at “‘ Peter Pan” has come, I think, from the fact 
that whatever is human and healthful in thought or feeling in 
them has been touched by Barrie’s humanity. Everybody who has 
been gripped by the charm of “ Peter Pan” has only to thank 
himself that he has within him that to which the author 
has successfully appealed. Neither the skill of Miss Adams nor 
the power and genius of Barrie could have availed but for the 
responsive hearts and sympathetic feeling of the audiences. It 
has fallen to Barrie to evolve what, in all my experience, the Amer- 
ican stage has only now afforded—namely, an entertainment crea- 
tive of pure fancy in the city-bred child, and quickening to the 
imagination of the little people whose natural Fairyland we grown- 
ups have possessed—an illusion of a night during which the mother 
or father and child, find abundant delights in common and realize 
new joys in being complete chums. 
So much for the message which Barrie brings us in “ Peter Pan.” 
On the other hand, his style is so 
intimately bound up with his per- 








Pan,” the sweetness and the actual 
meaning of the word “home.” To 
those mothers who are at times 
impatient with the burdens of the 
nursery he gently reinforces the 
world-old maxims of a_ well-goy- 
erned family. He suggests, but he 
never preaches. He hints, insinu- 
ates, and so reminds us of truths 
which once we knew well, but 
which we have allowed our en- 
vironment to drive from our minds. 
In the drama, as in every other art, 
one shalt not preach. There are 
more things accomplished by one 
persuasive appeal than by a dozen 
lay sermons. 

“ Peter Pan,” I take it, is a plea 
under a new guise for the old, 
homely, incontrovertible truths of 
life. A man is as old as he feels. 
The merriest of companions is he 
who never grows old. Greater 
than the gathering of riches, than 
personal advancement, or than the 
esteem of one’s friends, as the boy 
Pan thinks, is the sound mind 
in the sound body. An ounce of 
the imaginative is worth a pound 
of the practical. 

I have been asked to account for 
the fast hold which  Barrie’s 
“ Peter Pan” has taken upon the 
affections of its audiences here and 
abroad. The inquiry assumes that 
the American people are wanting 
in imagination. The assumption is 
unwarranted. The very success of 
such a play as “ Peter Pan ”’—so 
completely in a class by itself as 
to defy comparison—proves that 
there exists in the American people 
a pound of the imaginative for 
every pound of the practical. 

The shrewd observers of our 








sonality that it eludes definition. 
1 have often been asked whether 
Barrie will not eventually bring 
about a new school of the drama. 
But with him the style is so much 
the man that while he may have 
his imitators, as Dickens had his, 
there can no more be another Bar- 
rie than another Dickens. Who 
but Barrie could express the un- 
real with such deftness and sweet- 
ness as to make it real? The 
Never, Never, Land has life and 
beauty breathed into it until we 
undoubtingly think of it as the 
Ever, Ever, Land. The incongrui- 
ties of Peter Pan, Tootles, and his 
companions, are the counterfeit 
presentment of our own youth, 
and for any imagination but his 
would be impossible to describe. 

Consider the simplicity of the 
story, for in its very simplicity 
lies its greatness. Mr. Barrie has 
not written down to the level of a 
child’s understanding. By a trick 
of mental metamorphosis he has 
acquired the healthful, optimistic 
vision of the youth who sees life 
clearly and sees it simply. Bar- 
rie’s is the mind that will not 
grow old.” He is the philosopher 
of simple speech come to persuad 
us that by the youth of the mind 
lives the youth of the body. 

On the night of the first per- 
formance in London, where I first 
brought out the play, when the 
audience vigorously called for 
the author, the response was 
made in all seriousness by the 
child Liza, whom Mr. Barrie chose 
as his mouthpiece for the telling 
of this dreamwhile in Fairyland. 
The little lady bowed her ac- 
knowledgment, and, with the 








social conditions point out as our 
impending peril not alone the 
mania of money-getting, not the 
danger of overeducation and 
undereultivation, nor the bent of 
the national mind solely towards national ends, but the combina- 
tion of all these towards the deadening of our imaginative faculty. 
Life in the big cities where huge buildings shut off from the child 
all contemplation of the open sky, and where dull gray streets 
have replaced green fields, where the lesson of the day is “ getting 
on in the world” rather than being a child and enjoying the 
dreamwhile of pirates, fairies, and Indians—all these are pointed 
out as tendencies towards early self-consciousness and the stag- 
nation of the imagination. We are reminded that the whist- 
ling boy and the little girl singing her own improvised airs—those 
mirthful little Peter Pans and Wendys of yesterday —are 
no longer with us. To-day they are bent rather upon aping their 
elders. And.it is asserted that with their disappearance will go 
that imaginative impulse which creates for a nation its great 
songs and lyries. ; 

As against these facts we know that men, women, and children 
have sincerely appreciated “ Peter Pan”—a play which appeals to 
them because they comesof a people possessed of a healthy imagina- 
tion. At every performance old hearts and old brains live over 
again the thrills and sensations of romantic youth. Its appeal is 
universal. There is joy in it for all classes and all ages. It is 
simply a matter of light attracting light. The pleasure taken by 
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statement that “her friend Mr. 


Miss Maude Adams as ‘** Peter Pan” Barrie was not present,” thanked 


the audience for their “ cordial 
reception of her little piece.” 

It is well to keep Liza in memory for a thorough understandin 
of the play. She and the boy Peter Pan embody Barrie’s great 
message to us all—that however old we may grow physically we 
must never grow old spiritually. The finest outlook upon life is 
by that mind which neither wears out nor rusts out, but retains 
its eternal youth. 

With a daring fancifulness, and presenting a view of the world 
through Liza’s eyes, we are of a sudden in the house of a Mr. ande 


Mrs. Darling, a human father and ‘mother with three quaint, 


children. Mr. Darling is a prosaic being in this world of secret 
enchantment, but his wife is somewhat different. To her is given 
some perception of the fairy world. It is she who, having caught 
that merry sprite, Peter Pan, in her room one day, shut the window 
down upon him so quickly that she cut off his shadow, and thus 
put things in train for a remarkable series of adventures. At 
night Peter, in search of his shadow, arrives in the children’s bed- 
room and wakes Wendy Darling. Wendy helps him to refasten his 
lost shadow, and eventually consents to accompany him, together 
with the other two children, to his home in the Never, Never, Land. 
Away they all fly in the most delightful of illusions. Once in the 
wonderful Never, Never, Land the children and Peter Pan pass 
through a succession of startling experiences. They encounter red 
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from a hammer, instead of making 





Indians and pirates (led by one 
James Hook, a most bloodthirsty 
buceaneer), and are fought for 
in approved story-book fashion. 
When Wendy and the children are 
carried off by the pirates they are 
in dreadful straits, but there is 
always Peter to fall back upon, 
and, as may be expected, he does 
not fail them. A_ formidable 
crocodile and some wonderfully 
ferocious wolves enter into the 
scheme,:among other things. After 
the pirates have been overcome 
and driven overboard, and the 
children are free, the scene changes 
to the horne of the Durlings, 
where the little wanderers meet 
the warmest of welcomes. 

It would be interesting to know 
the inner workings of a mind 
that can snatch from Fairyland 
its very essence; that, giving free 
fling to a fanciful pen, can safely 
mingle reality with phantasy, 
melodrama with poetry, grotes- 
querie with ideality. But to 
analyze “ Peter Pan” is to pick 
the petals from the wild rose, 
thinking thus to know what it is 
like. To talk to Barrie person- 
ally is to arrive at no more defi- 
nite solution as to why and how 
he did it all. His is the wisdom 
that insists that the work must 
speak for the worker, and not the 
worker for the work. 

On the second page of the manu- 
script, as Mr. Barrie delivered the 








a point lightly and passing on 
as if unaware that he had made a 
point. There are many tricks of 
the stage for inereasing this 
emphasis, and they are especially 
in favor to strengthen the degraded 
thing called “* the laugh,” which is 
one of the curses of the English 
stage. Every time an audience 
stops a play to guffaw, the illusion 
of the stage is lost, and the actor 
has the hard task of creating it 
again. Don’t force the laugh. An 
audience can enjoy itself without 
roaring—as the French know. 

In short, the cumulative effect 
of naturalness is the one thing to 
aim at. In a fairy play you may 
have many things to do that are 
not possible in real life, but you 
conceive yourself in a world in 
which they are ordinary occur- 
rences, and act accordingly. Never 
do anything because there is an 
audience, but only and entirely be- 
cause you think this is how the 
character in that fanciful world 
would do it. No doubt there 
should be a certain exaggeration 
in acting just as much as there is 
in stage scenery, which is exagger- 
ated not to be real but to scem 
real, J. M. B. 


Of course Barrie saw it all in 
Kensington Gardens, by the Ser- 
pentine Lake. “It is a lovely lake, 
and there is a drowned forest at 








play to me, are six notes under the 
caption: “On the Acting of a 
Fairy Play.” They give us the 
key to Barrie’s idea in writing 
“Peter Pan,” and there is nothing 
comparable to them in the whole range of dramatic literature, 
except Hamlet’s advice to the players. Exactly as he wrote them, 
they are as follows: 


The difference between a fairy play and a realistic one is that 
in the former all the characters are really children with a child’s 
outlook on life. This applies to the so-called adults of the story 
as well as to the young people. Pull the beard off the Fairy King, 
and you would find the face of a child. 

The actors in a fairy play should feel that it is written by a 
child in earnestness, and that they are children playing it in the 
same spirit. The scenic artist is another child in league with 
them. 

In England the tendency is always to be too elaborate, to over- 
act. This is particularly offensive in a fairy piece, where all 
should be quick and spontaneous and should seem artless. 

A great desire of the actor is to “ get everything possible out of 
a line ”—to squeeze it dry—to hit the audience a blow with it as 


“ Peter Pan” (Miss Adams) defying the Pirates 


the bottom of it. If you peer over 
the edge you can see the trees all 
growing upside down, and they 
say that at night there are also 
drowned stars in it. If so, Peter 
Pan sees them when he is sailing across the lake in the thrush’s 
nest. A small part only of the Serpentine is in the gar- 
dens, for it soon passes beneath .a bridge to far away, where 
the island is on which all the birds are born that become 
baby boys and girls. No one who is human, except Peter 
Pam (and he is only half human), can land on the island, 
but you may write what you want (boy or girl, dark or fair) 
on a piece of paper, and then twist it into the shape of a boat, 
and slip it into the water, and it reaches Peter Pan’s island 
after dark.” 

Every American city has its Kensington Gardens. Only here in 
New York we call it Central Park, but it is the playground 
of just as many Peter Pans and “lost boys”—the scene 
of as many Indian and pirate adventures—as any other spot 
on earth. 

Through Barrie’s eyes we see its beauty heightened and deepened 
—we know its true significance to the growing child—as we might 
never have known it but for this man’s genius. 
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A Scene from “ Peter Pan,’ showing “ Peter” (Miss Adams), and the “ Darling Children.” 
















CHINA’S INDEMNITY DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Honckone, December 12, 1905. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Reading in several of the Hongkong newspapers that a 
bill would probably be introduced in Congress this session releasing 
the Chinese government from payment of some twenty millions 
of the Boxer indemnity, | deem it my duty to write this letter 
to you, feeling that its publication in HARPER’s WEEKLY will bring 
it to the attention of more Senators, Representatives, officials, 
and publicists than if printed in any other journal. A sojourn 
of some years in China, an extensive acquaintance among the bet- 
ter class of Chinese, a feeling of friendship for them and their 
country, and a patriotic desire that such a powerful means for 
good and my country’s advancement should be understood and 
appreciated prompt this letter. The Chinese people would be 
benefited by such possible Congressional action about as much 
as if you were to give a drunken sailor a handful of greenbacks 
and turn him loose in the slums. The Chinese government is 
diseased from top to bottom, while graft permeates the whole 
structure, and as the Chinese scheme of government contemplates 
a reciprocating check or interdependence, it is utterly impossible 
for any one official to be absolutely square unless those above 
him in his unit are likewise. Many thousands of the Chinese 
official class realize the rottenness of their government, but are 
powerless to do anything. My proposal is this: Do not release 
the Chinese government from this debt. Instead, let the President, 
with the consent and cooperation of the Chinese government, ap- 
point a commission of, say, three Americans, and the Chinese 
government an advisory council thereto of, say, seven members, 
composed of two Manchus, one Mongol, one man from Chili prov- 
ince, oné man from the Liang-kiang provinces, one man from 
the Hukuang provinces, and one man from the Liang-kwang 
provinces, all interest money paid upon this debt to be placed 
to the credit of the three commissioners, who are to expend same on 
the creation and maintenance of a public-school system in China 
after the best American model; the Chinese government to allot 
suitable lands for school buildings to be erected, maintained, and 
controlled by the commission; in the primary or preparatory 
schools half of the day to be devoted to instruction under Amer- 
ican teachers in Western learning, and the other half to study 
under Chinese teachers in Chinese; the system to be initiated 
by provincial schools in Moukden, Peking, Wuchang, Nankin or 
Shanghai, and Canton; students at first to acquire a knowledge 
of their own language, history, and literature, and an Occidental 
education qualifying them for entrance to American universities; 
a university be started in Peking to receive those fitted; 
graduates of the various provincial preparatory and grammar 
schools to enter academic, scientific, polytechnic, or commercial 
high schools to be maintained by the commission; none of the 
funds of the commission to be used in assisting any sectarian 
school; a printing and publishing plant be erected at some central 
point to publish all school-books necessary, the same to be given to 
students or sold at cost; at first all teachers to be American, to be 
gradually replaced by graduates of the public-school system. 

If this scheme be properly conducted on strictly non-sectarian 
lines, I feel certain that it »will receive the sincere support of 
the Chinese, and that as it grows any deficiency in funds 
will be freely made up by them. An advantage that would 
appeal to the Chinese would be that ,this money is spent 
largely in China for the country’s good. For the establishment 
of the university at Peking some of our wealthy American citizens 
could find no surer means of rendering their names reverenced 
and immortal ameng four hundred millions of people, and of doing 
a substantial and lasting good to humanity, than to provide the 
funds therefor I am, sir, 

Tuomas P. McARAN. 





UNCLE SAM AND POOR LITTLE GUAM 


Wo ttaston. Mass., ¥anuary 23, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir—l have to criticise the tone of the paragraph in the issue 
of the Wrerkty for November 18, 1905, in which you refer to “ our 
island of Guam” in a trifling way that is very unfair to ourselves, 
as well as to the people of this beautiful island. 

Our island of Guam stands in the position of a Territory of the 
Union, whether the ruling powers acknowledge it or not. It is 
an entirely separate political entity. It is neither a part of Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Samoa, nor of the Philippines. Here is a little 
colony of 10,000 people which has been under Christian influences 
for 300 years; one-third as many people as Florida had when she 
was obtained from Spain and admitted as a Territory, and with 
an area six times as large as Manhattan Island; with a fine harbor, 
rich soil, mountains, plains and streams, lignite coal, hematite 
iron ore, limestone and clay, building-stone and timber; a climate 
suitable for cocoanuts, sugar, coffee, cocoa, rubber, vanilla, and 
tropical fruits; a friendly people asking for recognition as Amer- 
ican citizens, and accepting our rule; but being continually ignored 
by our Congress and practically forgotten. : 

It is as if an eagle had swooped down upon a humming- 
bird and smothered it in its grasp and then forgotten it. I only 
ask you to read the report of Civil-Engineer Cox, U.S.N., on 
Guam, 1905, issued by the Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, and 
which report has this indorsement from Captain Seaton Schroeder, 
U.S.N., formerly Governor of Guam, and now Chief Intelligence 
Officer, Navy Department, Washington: 


Correspondence 


‘ 


* Respectfully forwarded to.the Navy Department. (Assistant- 
Secretary’s Office); approved as to both statements of facts and 
expression of views,” in which it is shown (see p. 171) that in 
the seven years which we have held the island we have done very 
badly for the people in comparison with the Spaniards; their 
schools have been entirely closed for years, their laws are in chaos, 
their currency is not jegal, their tariff is illegal; the appeals of 
each American governcr for five years for the most necessary 
appropriations are ignored, their subsidized line of steamers to 
Manila discontinued, and in place of a fortnightly service fur- 
nishing an outlet for trade, they must depend on occasional Japan- 
ese schooners, for the American army transports will not take 
freight; the Post-office Department even forces them to receive an 
answer from a friend in Manila vid San Francisco, as the army 
transports, which carry the mail, do not stop there on their way 
from the Philippines to America, and the department has no dis- 
position to contract for better service. 

Could you not at least say something in your paper to help 
remove the shame that any decent American must feel at the 
neglect practised by the leaders of Congress on this helpless 
people? I am, sir, 

C. H. Barstow. 


THE SOUR SUNDAY 


BROOKLYN, Fanuary 26, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—We still see here and there many well-meaning parents en- 
forcing upon children the Puritan Sunday, which is as injurious 
to health as the sow bugs which the Puritans used as medicine. 
Save some children’s lives by showing parents that the Puritan 
Sunday is alike repugnant to true religion and to common sense. 

The Bible says that no man is perfect. Then no creed constructed 
by man is perfect. In my opinion, the worst defect in our creeds 
is the prohibition of Sunday pleasure. There is not a word in the 
Bible against playing on Sunday, and it is not specifically for- 
bidden by the creeds. *But the creeds were made severe enough to 
cover it, because they were built by old men with one foot in the 
grave—nervous invalids upon whom the joyousness of youth 
jarred, and who were unconsciously influenced by their own love of 
quiet. Quiet all day Sunday may be good for a few, but is bad 
for the many. 

The sour Sunday turns people against religion. It is one, per- 
haps chief, among the causes which produce so many sinners 
that in a so-called Christian country nine-tenths of the people 
are not Christians. 

Millions of those who soon die when stricken by disease or 
accident would recover if endowed with the vitality they would 
have had if they had been encouraged to piay eight hours every 
Sunday instead of being repressed. The most fortunate life-saver 
of the seashore can save but a few lives a year, but a clergyman 
could annually save hundreds by teaching parents that their 
children should: spend the greater part of Sunday in play. 

The thoughtless Sabbatarian, at present unrestrained by socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to children, destroys the only play- 
day of those who have to work six days of the week. Even among 
school-children there are millions who have to work mornings, 
evenings, and Saturdays. Nearly all country children do. 

Playing on Sunday is not Sabbath-breaking, but work is, and 
those who would prevent play work every Sunday, or compel 
others to work for them. No one in America now goes without 
fires or warm meals on Sunday. Those wno don’t break the Sab- 
bath themselves, hire others to drive carriages and cars, clean 
pots and pans, roast meat, brush and polish apparel, and feed 
furnaces for them. 

The creeds of a higher civilization than ours will brand the dole- 
ful Sunday as the long-faced enemy of God and man. They will 
not permit the weeping child’s ball to be taken from him on 
Sunday, but will encourage him to be as playful as the squirrel 
that lives in the leaves, and the dolphin that follows the foam, 

I am, sir, 
SYLVESTER STEWART. 


THE MARRIAGE RITE 


% CinctnnaTl, Fanuary 21, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Regarding the sacramental character of the marriage cere- 
mony, your correspondent of January 4 shouid have gone back not 
only more than 500 years to the “ first age of the church,” but to 
the earliest dawn of history for its origin. It is true that before 
the advent of Christianity there were forms of marriage among the 
Romans in which religion had no part, but that was because the 
influence of earlier beliefs was passing away. In the oldest known 
religion, that of ancestor-worship, marriage was a sacred rite, al- 
though performed in the home in the presence of the domestic 
gods, the Lares and Penates whose worship was finally forbidden 
by the Emperor Theodosius in 392 a.p. M. de Coulanges says 
“the institution of sacred marriage must be as old in the Indo- 
European race as the domestic religion; for the one could not 
exist without the other.” Let us forget, then, that this is a 
part of our inheritance from that most venerable of faiths, that 
of the home and the hearth-fire, which even now in its hoary 
antiquity retains vigor enough to have endowed the Japanese with 
the qualities which are the marvel of the world to-day. 

I am, sir, ° 
M. LovuIsE McLAvUGHLIN. 
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Practical Politics 


A PRACTICAL politician of the first water 
came to light in a small Indiana town not 
long ago. In this town there is an officer, 
designated as Inspector of Streets and Road- 
ways, who receives the munificent salary of 
$250 per year. As the opposing political 
parties are very nearly balanced in this 
town, there is keen opposition, so that when 
this office became vacant and the authorities 
ordered an election to fill it, there was a 
lively campaign for this small plum, no 
other elections being near. The Democratic 
candidate was a rather shrewd old fellow by 
the name of Ezekiel Hicks, and it looked 
as though he would be successful, as a neat 
little sum had been subscribed and turned 
over to him as a campaign fund. To the 
astonishment of everybody, however, he was 
defeated. 

“T can’t account for it,’ one of the 
Democratic leaders said, gloomily. ‘ With 
that money we should have won. How did 
you lay it out, Ezekiel?” 

“Hum,” Ezekiel said, slowly, pulling his 
whisker. “Yer see, that office only pays 
$250 a year salary, an’ I didn’t see no sense 
in payin’ $900 out to get the office, so I jest 
bought me a little truck-farm instead.” 





Nothing Doing 


An author who makes a specialty of 
stories of “our great Middle West,” with a 
heart-throb in each, tells of an odd charac- 
ter he met in that region. This old chap, 
who afterwards served the author as the 
main figure of a book that was largely 
successful, lived alone in a cabin. Woman’s 
care being, of course, unknown, the cabin 
presented the spectacle of the triumphant 
reign of dirt and disorder. 

Somehow the two chanced to talk of cook- 
ing and cooking-utensils. “I had one of 
them cook-books wunst,” observed the old 
fellow, “ but I couldn’t do nawthin’ with it.? 

“What was the trouble?” asked the au- 
thor. ; 

“ Why, everything in the book began with, 
‘First take a clean dish.’ ” 





Her Money’s Worth 


THE story is told of a young married wo- 
man in Philadelphia whose husband is al- 
ways impressing upon her the importance, 
especially in written communications, of 
brevity and coherence. ‘“ Always keep to 
the matter in hand,” the husband is fond 
of saying, with reference to the propensity 
of his wife to wander from the subject when 
she writes. 

Recently the young wife received from her 
husband in Chicago, he being on the first 
trip away from her, a telegram reading: 

“ Are you all right? Answer, Blank Ho- 
tel, Chicago.” 

The youthful spouse, realizing that the 
situation called for an application of those 
principles of economy and directness of ex- 
pression so frequently expatiated upon by 
her husband, was hard put to it for a while. 
The husband’s intended movements were to 
be such that she could not write him a 
letter, so it must be a telegram that should 
answer his question. After a few moments 
in agitated thought she evolved the fol- 
lowing, neither exceeding nor falling below 
the ten words she could despatch for twenty- 
five cents: 

“Yes, yes, yes, I am very well, indeed, 
thank you.” 





Making Theatres Fire-proof 


Tue burning of a theatre or other public 
auditorium is likely to be attended by such 
loss of life that various municipal building 
departments aim to safeguard the construc- 
tion in all possible ways. In order to study 
the matter most practically a committee of 
Austrian engineers has recently carried on 
a number of experiments with a model of 
the Ring Theatre in Vienna, which some 
years ago was destroyed by fire. The model 
was built on a scale of one to ten, so that 


. onstration. 
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its cubical contents was one-thousandth 
of the actual building, and it was. particular- 
ly valuable in showing what conditions of 
ventilation were least conducive to the 
spread of the flames. The most practical re- 
sults reached were that it was absolutely 
necessary to have adequate smoke-vents over 
the stage, as the air when heated produced 
such a pressure that the gas-lights would 
be extinguished. Furthermore, this pressure 
is produced within an incredibly short space 
of time, but if once it was relieved the fire 
could be confined to the stage. The com- 
mittee therefore appreciated how danger- 
ous it was to cover the ventilating-shafts 
or smoke-vents with wire netting, as is re- 
quired by the New York building law, for 
the draught is sufficient to carry up charred 
paper and canvas from the scenery, so that 
the outlets were completely closéd. The 
provision of suitable and sufficient smoke- 
vents is the most necessary feature to retard 
a fire, as this alone can stop the outburst of 
flame and smoke into the auditorium. With- 
out these safeguards fire-proof curtains and 
emergency exits will avail little. It was 
amply shown in the tests with the model, 
what has been experienced in great theatre 
fires, that the bursting out of the flames is 
so rapid that escape is practically im- 
possible. 








ApvicE To MortHers.-— Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc SyruP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays of pe. cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 





BABY’S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use BorpEN’s EAGLE Branp Con- 
DENSED Miik. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—|Adv.) 








“SHE SITS FOREVER IN THE SUN.” 

THERE was sunshine part of each of three hundred and fifty 
seven (357) days last year at Colorado Springs. The New York 
Central Lines ticket you via Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis to 
Colorado, Utah, California, and the Pacific Coast.—|Adv.| 





Piso’s CurE FOR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c.—{Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OVER SEA HABIT 


Difference on this Side the Water. 





The persistent effect upon the heart of caffeine 
in coffee cannot but result in the gravest condi- 
tions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means each 
cup of coffee) weakens the organ a little more, and 
the end is almost a matter of mathematical dem- 
A lady writes from a Western state: 

“T am of German descent, and it was natural 
that I should learn at a very early age to drink 
coffee. Until I was 23 years old I drank scarcely 


anything else at my meals. 


‘“A few years ago I began to be affected by a 
steadily increasing nervousness, which eventually 
developed into a distressing heart trouble, that 
made me very weak and miserable. -Then, some 
three years ago, was added asthma in its worst 
form. My sufferings from these things can be 
better imagined than described. 

“During all this time my husband realized more 
fully than Idid that coffee was injurious to me, 
and made every effort to make me stop. 

“Finally it was decided, a few months ago, to 
quit the use of coffee absolutely, and to adopt 
Postum Food Coffee as our hot table drink. I 
had but little idea that it would help me, but 
consented to try it to please my husband. I pre- 
pared it very carefully, exactly according to di- 
rections, and was delighted with its delicious 
flavor and refreshing qualities. 

-- Just so soon as the poison from the coffee had 
time to get out of my system the nutritive prop- 
erties of the Postum began to build me up, and 
1 am now fully recovered from all my nervousness, 
heart trouble, and asthma. I gladly acknowl- 
edge that now, for the first time in years, I enjoy 
—— health, and that I owe it all to Postum.” 

ame given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of any 
description whatsoever. 
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BOONEKAMP 
Bitters 


Drink the old 
toast in good 
Underberg Boone- 
kamp Bittersand in- 
sure these three bless- 
ings for yourself and 
friends — Appetite — 
Digestion — Health. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail 
and better for you. 
Over 6,000,000 bottles im- 
ported to U. S. 





—_—— 


Sold everywhere. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg 
Albrecht, Rheinberg, Ger- 

many, since 1546. 


[LUYTIES BROTHERS Gen! Ae 1s 


\ Model Wine Cellars.204 William St.,New York 





Has Stood The 
Test « Time 


and won universal popu-— 
lar approval. Oldest and 
most famous in the world. 
Best for all uses. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


GRAND PRIZE Wishest 
St. Louis World’s Fair 








T RECT Mi The Great Texas Health 
ROUTE. ro Mineral Wells and Pleasure Resort 


IS VIA 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
BOOK ON TEXAS—Free 


E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 














at Berlin, where it evoked {mperial disapproval. 


CCORDING to rumor, it is pos- 
sible that New York may 
have next winter the oppor- 


tunity of hearing the most 
effectively advertised opera 
that has come into public notice 


since the production of “ Parsifal” at 
Baireuth, a score of years ago. One 
means, of course, Richard Strauss’ 
* Salome,” which was brought out in 
Dresden a few weeks ago, after having 
enjoyed the distinction of affronting 
the sensibilities of various official 
guardians of public morality,—notably 
Strauss has 


held true to his lately developed predilection for unsuitable sub- 


jects. 


Not content, apparently, with his achievement in the “ Do- 


mestic ? Symphony, in which he devoted his magnificent abilities to 
the edifying purpose of depicting the incidents of a day in a baby’s 
life, he has gone to the sufliciently violent extreme of writing music 
for Oscar Wilde’s version of the story of the dancing daughter of 
Herodias and her imputed passion for John the Baptist. Like cer- 
tain of the modern Italian opera-makers, he has developed, appar- 


ently, a flair for brutal and repellent themes. 


Those who have 


heard performances of the work in Dresden appear to be agreed 
upom the opinion that, so tar as its dramatic substance is con- 
cerned, it is revolting, perverse, and artistically futile. The drama 
of Wilde imputes to Salome a ruthless and consuming passion 
for the Prophet; and those portions of the work which depict this 
motive in its climactic phases seem particularly to have stimu- 


lated Strauss’ creative sense. 


One critic, Dr. Pfitzner, has noted 


that the music is most vivid, salient, and memorable in those epi- 
sodes wherein the revolting elements of the play are most con- 


spicuous. 
ing more 


other critic [of the London Times] 
soliloquies 


* than 


Salome’s 


tinal 


over the severed head.” 


In the matter of audacity he 
has, if one may base a partial 
the piano 


judgment upon 
surpassed himself. 


sicians in the 
one of the German crities, 


that in this score they themselves 


often do net 


know whether they 


“The mu- 


orchestra,” 


are playing correctly or not. 


ot the orchestral sections, for in- 
stance, play unconcernedly in keys 
that are half a tone removed from 
the mode being used at the same 
of the 


time by 
orchestra.” 


nevertheless, that Mr. Conried may 
bring about a production of this 
extraordinary work at the Metro- 


politan. 


That 


part of its 


sults is a fact which it is a pleas- 
ure to recognize. 
the liberal and enterprising policy 
inaugurated two 
ago, the Society has imported this 
season, for the direction of its con 
certs, a number of European con- 
whose performances have 
the sincerest 
Perhaps it may be said, 
discrimination, 
emphatic impres- 
sions have been made by Willem 


which it 


ductors 
been 
interest 
without 
that the 


Menge derg, 


Wassili Satonoff, of Moscow—the 
former largely through his lucid 
and eloquent reading of Strauss’ 


other 


It 


1s 


most 
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the Philharmonic Society 
has been the means of contributing 
to the current concert year a large 


memorat 


In pursuance of 


“He has written noth- 


impressive,” says an- 


STRAUSS’ “SALOME” 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 






“ Heldenleben,” the latter by his won- 
derfully poignant exposition of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “‘ Pathetic” Symphony. Mr. 
Safonoff has been, indeed,—as he has 
been before,—the hero of the Philhar- 
monic’s season. A conductor of over- 
mastering emotional force, of conquer- 
ing sincerity, and exerting a singular 
magnetism of personality, he has 
swayed his audiences with a sure and 
irresistible mastery. 


















It has been as persistently rumored 
as it has been officially denied that the 
Philharmonic Society has in view the engagement of Mr. Safonoff 
as its permanent conductor. Such a move would seem to ensure, 
from what is succinctly called * the box-office point of view,” a very 
substantial prosperity. There is no doubt of Mr. Safonoff’s influ- 
ential hold upon a large portion of the concert-going public, 
especially in connection with the music of Tschaikowsky and those 
other moderns whose appeal is of a kindred order. It has been said, 
with but little extravagance, that if the Philharmonic Society 
should choose to announce a series of concerts devoted exclusively 
to performances of the “ Pathetic” Symphony under Mr. Safonoff’s 
baton, it could count upon an unfailing popular response. That 
Mr. Safonoff would prove himself an equally authoritative inter- 
preter of music fundamentally different in impulse and character 
need pot be too positively affirmed. But at least one may say 
that there is small reason to doubt that whatever programmes the 
Philharmonic should arrange would receive at his hands a treat- 
ment at once dignified, suggestive, and vividly communicative. 
America does not at present possess its rightful share of the 
world’s stock of greatly gifted conductors—which has yielded to 

France Mr. Colonne, to England 
Mr. Henry Wood, to Germany 
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Messrs. Weingartner, Mott], Ni- 
kisch, Mahler, and others of com- 
parable ability. The acquisition 
of Mr. Safonoff would fill a place 
long vacant in our musical life. 


The following verses, addressed 
to Safonoff, have been sent to us 
by Miss Ethel Osgood Mason, with 
the request that their tribute be 
made public: 


“Master of music, of men, 
And of Gods— 

Priest who dispenseth 

To soul and to sense— 
Poet with magical 

Lyre intense 

Wreathed in mysterious 
Flame and with flowers— 
Sculptor of shades 

That quicken and pass, 

Yet pass as Immortals 
Under thy touch— 

Soul of a Man, royal, 
Simple, and true, 

Return and abide: 

We have need of thy powers. 
‘We that are strong, 

And yet falter at truth— 
We that are young, 

And yet die as though old— 
We that aspire for light 
And seek gold— 

We who would love, 

And whose love is a blight— 
Thee, we entreat, 

Know the cost, but abide! 
Return and abide: 

From thy holiest shrines 








Amsterdam, and 





Wassili Safonoff 
The eminent Russian conductor who has been heard this season 
with the Philharmonte Society : 
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Give visions and dreams 
That call and inspire,— 
Smite the chords that arouse 
To the light!” 
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Men of To-Day 


(Continued from page 191.) 


spirit and civilization akin to his ancestral 
Saxon land, and where the multiform art 
of the Fatherland was within easy dis- 
tance. 

His tenure of the Tokio Legation began in 
sunshine. Russia was carrying everything 
before her in the Far East. She had won 
immense prestige by the Shimonoseki 
treaty, which drove Japan out of Southern 
Manchuria. ‘The Cassini convention had 
followed, giving Russia the lease of Quan- 
Tung and the right to build the Eastern 
Siberian Railroad, with “ conceded areas” 
along its route, which were indistinguish- 
able from Russian colonies. The part played 
by Admiral Alexeieff in the bombardment of 
the Taku forts, and by General Stoessel and 
General Linevitch in the fighting around 
Taku, and the march to Pekin had raised 
Russia’s credit and power even _ higher. 
Then came the reaction; protests against 
Russia’s_ position in Manchuria; _ silent, 
rapid increase of the Japanese fleet; the 
alliance between England and Japan. 

Though Baron Rosen’s long residence in 
Japan may have opened his eyes and enabled 
him to see clearly the signs of the times, his 
home government was blind, or was _ over- 
persuaded by hopes and illusions, and the 
long-gathering clouds burst in a storm of 
war. Baron Komura handed his passports 
to Baron Rosen, and the great drama which 
changed the fate of the Asian Pacific began. 

The Peace Conference at Portsmouth 
showed clearly that whatever view Baron 
Rosen may have taken during the negotia- 
tions between Tokio and St. Petersburg be- 
fore the war, he had held and increased the 
confidence of his home government in his 
ability and sound judgment; and his asso- 
ciation with M. Witté in that supremely 
difficult task was of high value, it would 
seem, not only to the immediate matter in 
hand, but to future phases of M. Witté’s 
policy and action. 

As to present conditions in Russia, I am 
fortunately able to give Baron Rosen’s view 
in his own words: * Impartial history will 
pronounce judgment on these events, placing 
responsibilities where they belong. Impar- 
tial history will take into account that, in 


a time of great political upheaval, men’s 
minds are apt to lose their balance, and 


that in the fever heat of political passions, 
long confined and at last unloosed, deeds 
will be done that will some day fill with 
burning shame the hearts of the very men 
who committed them. But severe will be 
the verdict of history on all those who, 
whether for selfish ends, or blinded by 
political fanaticism, have been inflaming the 


passions of the easily deluded, because 
politically and economically ignorant 
masses, thereby doing their best to defeat 


the noble endeavors of the sovereign and his 
government to lead the country peacefully 
into the path of constitutional liberty based 
on the reign of law and order.” 





Discouraging Quest for 
Capital 


ONE of Pittsburg’s bank presidents is a 
friend and most unassuming benefactor of 
unbitious young men. He is sympathetic 
when listening to cases which merit en- 
couragement, but can also dismiss an inter- 
Viewer with admirable abruptness. 

A youth on one ‘occasion entered the 
banker’s office and jovially announced that 
he intended going to college. He intimated 
that a little assistance in the metter of ob- 
taining a scholarship would be a most con- 
venient asset with which to start on his 
7 ee 

“ And to what profession do you aspire?” 
questioned the president, graciously. 

‘IT won’t give up,” asserted the young 
man, boldly, “ until I am privileged to place 
alter my name the letters D.D., LL.D. 

lhe banker turned in his chair and inti- 
mated that the interview was at an end by 
say ‘ing, tersely: 

A capital idea, sir, but one entirely be- 
youd tne zescurces of ‘this bank.” 
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The NEW TYPE Mi. 35=40H.R 
ae - _ Levee 


The highly successful culmination of experiments in a 
specially treated steel of great tensile strength has en- 
abled us to produce in the new Type XII, 35-40 H. P. 
(ey Pope-Toledo, acar that is away beyond even our fondest 
On wy wishes or expectations. Everyone is more or less familiar 

OB with the past unapproached and unparalleled record of 
Pope-Toledo stock cars, which have won so many notable speed, endurance and hill 
climbing contests—over 200 cups and medals. A few months back we did not think it 
probable or possible to produce a better car than that with which we have won all these 
victories. The Pope-Toledo has always been recognized as A CAR OF POWER, which 
means speed, hill climbing, capacity and endurance. But Type XII is a more powerful 
car, a faster car, a stronger car, a car with more room and more style, Yet, note care- 
fully, it has only 10's pounds of engine weight per H. P., and what is still more remark- 
able only 54 pounds of total weight per H.P. More significant still, it is the most compact 
car in the world; seats seven adult people comfortably ,—the wheel base is only 104 inches. 


Transmission is of the sliding gear 
type. Three speeds forward and reverse. 
Ball bearings at all important points. 
The transmission of Type X11 
is one of our greatest forward 
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Axles. The axles of Type XII are of the “I" 
beam type, forged in our own plant of the!best 
steel obtainable, Being F tested to 110,000 pounds 


tensile strength. 





Motor. Four Individual Twin Head, 
Cylinders, 4-cycle, Copper Jacketed, develop- 
ing under brake test 43 to 44H. P. Water 
cooled by 
































the match- 

less Pope- Steps. The steel) we use in 
Toledo this transmission is 225.000 
radiator. pounds tensile strength. 

All 

encased, Brakes. The Pope-Toledo 


system of brakes is incomparable. 
In Type XII, both foot and emer- 
gency brakes act on the hubs of 
the rear wheels. These 
yrakeS are very strong 
and easily adjusted to 
wear. 





This steel is very expensive to make, and still enc towork 
But by its use we are enabled to produce not only the lightest, but the 
Strongest and most efficient transmission ever placed in a motor car, 


Be sure the name “POPE” is on your Automobile, 





Boston, 223 Columbus Ave. New York, 1733 Broadway: 
Washington, 81g 14th St. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
PoPE MOTOR CAR CO.Desk m, ToLepo,O. 














A PERFECT’ OUTING 


A complete rest, ocean travel, an invigorating climate, beautiful scenery 
of most absorbing interest and a service equal to that of the best hotels 
are a few of the enjoyments offered by our twenty days’ trip to Porto 
Rico. You can visit all the points of interest on the island without 
being hurried. 

There are also many business opportunities in Porto Rico that are 
worth investigating. 

During the twelve days spent in cruising about Porto Rico the ship 
may be used as a hotel, and the fare of $140 covers all expenses while 
aboard ship for the entire three weeks’ trip. 

Write for our books, “Opportunities in Porto Rico” and “ Impressions of 
Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing dates, etc. 


The New York 8 Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


ADDRESS No. 12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW vane 
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The Liberals and Laborites Win Out in England.—Birmingham @ 
(Alabama) Age-Herald, 
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oe The Last Jar—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Way of the Transgressor—Indianapolis News, 
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When the Moroccan Conference is finished,—St. Paul Pioneer ~ American Sailor: “ Say, wasn’t that a bum scrap Rojestvensky 
Press, put up against Togo?”—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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Defects in the Postal System 
(Continued from page 190.) 


to clamor for an increase of salaries and an 
enlargement of dignity. They intrigue with 
Congressmen who have influence, and ex- 
change official favors. The chief of division 
blossoms out into the “ superintendent ” of 
a “system,” and gets $1000 added to his 
annual stipend. Then the other chiefs of 


division roar like hungry lions. Back- 
bitings and recriminations fill the air; 


hurdles are planted; cross purposes are in- 
stalled; the cooperation and harmony so 
essential to success in the great interlock- 
ing postal enterprise are destroyed. 

All this for the lack of coherent organiza- 
tion, restraining laws, and strong executive 
supervision. 

It also encourages insubordination and 
“raft.” The division chief, swollen into a 
superintendent, besieged for patronage by 
Senators and Representatives, soon begins 
to resent the intrusion of his bureau and 
department supervisors. He assumes su- 
premacy in his own branch of the service, 
and intrenches himself against interference 
from above. Thus independent, he yields 
to the ever-present temptation. He accepts 
a share of the profits on contracts for pat- 
ented articles, feeling secure from observa- 
tion by the isolation of his eminence. 

Politics, which still retains too much 
hold on the mail system, is one serious bane 
of its existence—a continuous source of 
weakness and peril. Criticism on this point 
is, however, to a certain extent modified by 
thankfulness that conditions are not worse. 
[ff our greatest railway systems were liable 
to have their ten’ or twelve leading officials 
changed every four years for purely po- 
litical reasons, by which change new and 
entirely inexperienced persons were to be 
brought in, with all the risks incident there- 
to, it is probable that the decline in the 


market value of their securities would 
speedily reflect popular distrust of such 
methods. That the postal service is now 


so efficient is unquestionably due to the 
honest enforcement of civil-service principles 
among its vast army of subordinate em- 
ployes and to the exceptionally able, de- 
voted officials who have, in most cases, been 
evolved through the hazardous processes of 
political selection during recent years. 

Can this good fortune be always relied on 
to furnish competent department and bureau 
chiefs? Whether it can or not, it is abso- 
lutely certain that to break down the merit 
system which now governs the selection and 
tenure of scores of thousands of postal sub- 
erdinates would bring confusion and chaos. 

It is a menacing defect in postal ad- 
ministration that some practicable form of 
the merit system has not been extended to 
the 70,000 postmasters of fourth-class offices. 
Their compensation is small, but their work 
is important. They should be required to 
show at least rudimentary clerical fitness 
for their work, which many of them now 
lack. And they should have that assurance 
of stability in office during good conduct 
which has stimulated efficiency in other 
lines. j 

We have thus sketched a few of the de- 
fective and dangerous elements of existing 
post-office conditions. 

What are the remedies? 

First, a revision of postal laws so as to 
eradicate much of the crudeness and incon- 
sistency which has arisen from the _per- 
nicious habit of “ paragraph legislation ” 
on annual supply bills. This will require 
an exercise of the highest statesmanship in 
the legislative branch of the government, 
aided by the disinterested advice and ex- 
perience of the best attainable experts. It 
will never be attempted save in response to 
an aroused public opinion. 

Second, a decentralization of some of the 
departmental functions, so that the over- 
whelming multitude of petty details which 
now delay or prevent the due consideration 
of more important matters by responsible 
oicials in’ Washington may be eliminated. 
More power can safely be entrusted to city 
postmasters in the matters of final discip- 
line of subordinates, passing upon trifling 
expenditures, oversight of local transporta- 
tion and kindred propositions, all of which 
must now be referred to the department, 
Where they are mostly decided by clerks who 
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A valuable book that should be in every home. $1.00 
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BUDWEISER 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 


Budweiser 
is served on all 
Buffet, Dining and 
Pullman Cars, 
Ocean, Lake and 
River ‘Steamers 
and 
at all first-class 
Hotels, Cafés and 
Restaurants. 


**The Dining Car.” 


King of Bottled Beers 


—delicious and refreshing—adds greatly to the comforts 
of travel. 

Budweiser is obtainable almost everywhere. It is 
served on all Buffet, Dining and Pullman Cars, on all 
Ocean, Lake and River Steamers, and will be found at 
all first-class Hotels, Cafés and Restaurants of the 
United States and Europe. 

Wherever you are located, a Distributor is conven- 
icntly near to supply you with Budweiser. 

If you don’t know his name, drop us a postal and 
we will tell you. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 

























































the comparison yourself. 


cylinder cars. 


Rn CR RR cere tomo 


i New York Branch: 


Cars for 1906 are a full year in advance of all others. 


the 1-beam front axle forged in one continuous piece. 
perfection of body designs, beauty of color schemes and painstaking details of finish. Mark 
XLVI, four cylinders, 40-45 h.p., double chain drive, price, $4500 to $5500, accord- 
ing to body, is the accepted ideal of the American high-powered car. Mark XLVI, four 
cylinders, 28 h.p., shaft-drive, price $3000, is unequalled among medium-powered four- 
Mark XLIV-2, two opposed cylinders, 18 h.p. shaft drive, price $1750, 


we offer as the highest grade two-cylinder car in the market. 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Calusihie Electric 
Commercial Vehicles will be mailed on request; also, special illustrated booklets: ‘‘ Columbia Chrome-nickel 
Steel,” “ Fashioning a Crankshaft,” “‘ Consistent Differences in Columbia Cars,” “‘ Transmission, Etc.” 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
: HARTFORD, CONN. 


134-136-138 West 39h Street. 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope Street. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 

Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad Street. 
E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Ave. 
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UR factory buildings and equipment, materials and processes, are unapproached in 
the entire American automobile industry, and in many essentials Columbia Gasolene 


Make 


This is not mere assertion. 


In no other cars will you find crankshafts machined cold from a 


solid block of metal and chrome-nickel steel transmission shafts, jack-shafts, gears, etc., nor 


In no others will you find the same 


Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 


Washington: Washington 


Member Association Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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EUROPEAN FIRE-PROOF 


Hotel Belvedere 


JOHN H. LANGTON, Manager 


Charles and Chase Streets 
' Baltimore, ‘ 


$2 PER DAY UP 





500 ROOMS 500 BATHS 
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NO HINGES THAT RUST. WO CLASPS THAT 
BREAK. NO SPRINGS THAT WEAKEN. ONE 
STURDY FRAME OF MECHANICAL COMPLETENESS 


OUR NEW COMBINATION SET 


with Razor, including Soap and 
Brush in Silver Holders in the same 
box, is a boon to the traveling man 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARD- 
WARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 














GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Bidg., New York City 








and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay oe cured. Write 

DR. J. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. ied Lebanon, Ohio. 
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have had no practical training in real post- 
office work. And the country should be 
divided into six or more postal districts, 
each in charge of a trained superintendent, 
with general supervisory authority over all 
postal branches, and power to decide many 
points which now entail delay by reference 
to Washington. 

Third, the lodgment of more discretion in 
the postmaster-general as to minor features 
now tied down by embarrassing and _ in- 
jurious legislative restrictions. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, the 
creation of a permanent Board of Actu- 
aries in the Post-office Department, with 
salaries sufficient to command and’ retain 
the best talent, to constitute a tribunal ad- 
visory to the head of the department in all 
matters relating to important purchases 
and contracts; to all proposed innovations 
and improvements in any branch of the 
service: to all frictions and conflicts be- 
tween different bureaus and divisions—with 
a view to preserving harmony of purpose 
and stimulating the highest degree of 
efficiency. 





Quaint Customs of the 
House of Commons 
(Continued from page 189.) 


silk hat. There were roars of laughter. An 
Irish member immediately arose and gravely 
said: ‘ Mr. Speaker, permit me to congratu- 
late the honorable gentleman upon the 
happy circumstance that when he sat on his 
hat his head was not in it!” This witty re- 
mark upset the dignity of the House, and 
the Speaker called “ Order, Order.” amidst 
roars of laughter. 


Gladstone Out of Order 

It is a curious custom that in Parlia- 
ment members can wear their hats when 
they are seated on the benches, but when 
they rise from their seats, whether to ad- 
dress the House or to walk across the 
Chamber, they must uncover. A new mem- 
ber usually gets somewhat mixed up regard- 
ing this unusual custom, and he is fre- 
quently greeted with shouts of “ Hat, hat.” 

Mr. Gladstone never brought his hat into 
the House. But there are certain occasions 
when a member is obliged to put a ques- 
tion of order to the Chair seated with his 
hat on. One evening Mr. Gladstone had to 
address the Chair, and forgetful of the rule 
rose to his feet instead of remaining seated 
with his hat on. A loud shout of “ Order, 
Order,” from all parts of the House forced 
him to his seat, and he was obliged to put 
on his head the hat of one of his lieu- 
tenants. The Grand Old Man’s head was 
of abnormal size, and the comical effect of 
the hat drew forth loud laughter. 

Forty members constitute a quorum. But 
the meetings of the House proceed uninter- 
rupted even although there is but one mem- 
ber present. The Speaker himself cannot 
take notice of the absence of a quorum. 
When a member draws attention to the fact, 
an electric bell is rung, and the members 
rush in from the dining-room, the parlors, 
and the lobbies, and then the House is 
counted. If there are less than forty, the 
Speaker leaves the chair in silence, and the 
sitting comes to an end. 


Ejecting a Future King 

As every American visitor to the House 
of Commons knows strangers are only ad- 
mitted on introduction to the Strangers’ 
Gallery. Women sit behind a perforated 
screen at the opposite end of the House from 
the men. If attention is drawn to the fact 
that “strangers are espied,” the galleries 
must be cleared. In 1875 this autocratic 
power was slightly modified, and now a 
resolution of the House to remove strangers 
is necessary. The occasion of the change 
was when the Prince of Wales (the present 
king) was present in the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery, occupying a seat in the Peers’ section 
of it. Mr. Joseph Biggar, the well-known 
Irish member, to the amazement as well as 
to the amusement of a crowded House, in- 
formed — the Speaker that he “espied 
strangers.” The strangers were immediately 
remov ved, including the future king of Eng- 
land. 
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Members are not. allowed to refer to each 
other by name in debate, but as “ the honor- 
able” or the “right honorable ”—the latter 
being used for members of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Lawyers are styled “honorable and 
learned,” and soldiers “ honorable and gal- 
lant.” Mr. Smith, the London bookseller, 
when he was Secretary of War, was referred 
to as the “right honorable and _ learned 
gentleman.” “No, no,” exclaimed the 
simple-minded old man, “ I am not Tearned.” 


*“Who Goes Home?” 


It is a breach of order for members to 
read a newspaper in the House, but they 
often slip a periodical into the orders of 
the day, and the Speaker imagines they are 
industriously studying a clause of a bill. 

The attendance of members cannot be en- 
forced without what is known as “a call of 
the House.” The last occasion on which “a 
call” was moved was in March, 1882, when 
Mr. Sexton made the motion, in order to 
secure the attendance of Messrs. Parnell, 
Dillon, and O’Kelly, who were confined in 
Kilmainham Prison. 

One of the most quaint and curious cus- 
toms of the House is the strange ceremony 
which marks the termination of every sit- 
ting. ‘The moment the House is adjourned 
the messengers and “policemen cry out in the 
lobbies and corridors “Who goes home?” 
The custom dates from the time when mem- 
bers went home in parties for protection 
against footpads who infested the streets of 
London. The danger has long since passed, 
away, but still the question “ Who goes 
home?” is asked night after night during 
the parliamentary session. 





When Mark Twain Lectured 


(Continued from page 199.) 


_reading-desk, leaned over it, and said, in a 


confidential manner to the wondering 
people: “By the way, I am the man!” 
With that he took his manuscript out of 
his pocket, and after a burst of “ laughter 
and applause” began the lecture, which so 
abounded in beautiful descriptions of the 
mountain scenery, in humorous passages 
and “ side-splitting” stories, including the 
“bucking bronco,” that no outside help 
was required to carry him to the end. 

In talking of his lecture on Artemus Ward, 
after this successful venture on a new 
theme, “Mark” told the secretary of his 
trouble in finding a fitting climax to his 
famous story of Ward’s encounter with a 
“railroad bore”—a species that he par- 
ticularly detested—who took the seat be- 
side him in a ear on a journey to Washing- 
ton, shortly after the close of the war. 
Artemus was engaged in reading, and in 
no mood for conversation. But the bore 
was not to be balked. “Say,” he observed 
to his victim, “d’ye think Grant’ll get the 
nomination for President?” Artemus look- 
ed up from his book (according to Twain), 
gazed curiously at the stranger, and said, 
“Grant? Grant? Who is Grant?” Para- 
lyzed for a moment, the inquisitor exclaimed, 
“You don’t mean to say ye never heard of 
General U. 8. Grant?” 

“ Never heard of him,” solemnly answered 
Artemus. This confession dazed his seat- 
mate for a few minutes; but he returned to 
the charge with the insinuating suggestion, 
“They say old Greeley is agin’ him.” Again 
the serious eyes were lifted from the book. 
“Greeley,” he asked—‘“old Greeley? I 
never heard of him either. It appears to 
me, sir, that you know more strangers than 
any man I ever met!” This was indeed a 
“sockdolager.” It took the interlocutor 
fully ten minutes to recover from his sur- 
prise. Meanwhile Artemus was deep in his 
book. Finally the talkative one could -en- 
dure it no longer, and he broke out with, 
“Say! you darned fool, did you ever hear 
of Adam?” 

“Adam? Adam?” replied Artemus, medi- 
tatively; “wh-wh-at was his first name?” 
This closed the conversation. 

“T couldn’t seem to get a good enough 
climax,” said Mark, who confessed to in- 
venting the story, “ until I thought of my 
old friend Adam.” 
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of perfection.”—New York Herald. 


shown in eight distinct types. 


itself.”.—New York Globe. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 





EXPERT COMMENT ON THE EXHIBIT OF WHITES 
AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 


“KO use to declare anything’bad or good about these great car builders. They 
stand everywhere high above critics, and I simply will say that I should 
like to own one of their splendid 18 H.P. touring cars at $2,800.” 

“The generator, with its eleven helical coils of tubing, is certainly the small- 
est and most perfect apparatus of that kind known up to now, and the fact of ob- 
taining ‘all speed’ with a single lever is not the last point that has recently con- 
verted hundreds of sportsmen to steam automobiling.”—George Dupuy, of L’ Auto, 


“The engine, the generator, and the transmission mechanism are identical 
with those in the 1905 model, these features having been brought to a high state 


“The old, reliable White steamer, now entering its sixth year of service, is 
While the makers of gasoline machines are many 
and their notions of automobile construction quite as diverse, the White people, 
unaided, have developed a steam car which is considered by its friends to be the 
nearest approach to automobile perfection. 
and unique construction that make it safe and speedy, put the White in a class by 
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on account of your batteries giving out unex- 
pectedly? This kind of trouble never comes to 
the man whose car is equipped with an 
APPLE AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER. 
lm Keepsthe batteries alwaysalive and full of** juice.” 
No uncertainty, no delays, no bothers with faulty 
ignition. Write us for information and see us 
at Chicago Autumobile Show. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 

145 St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio. 
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REBER’S 
Mediaeval Art” 


This book includes Asiatic art and all the 


forms of graphic, fictile,and vitreous art. The 
illustrations are abundant and exceedingly 
helpful. By means of its full indexes, the 
book, while arranged in chronological order, 
becomes valuable also as a “ cyclopzedia.” 


Illustrated. 8vo0, $5.00 
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ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE “SOHMER-CECILIAN” INSIDE PLAYER SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
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PEACE REIGNS AT MOSCOW. 


The Czar: ‘Now, I think, the way is clear for universal suffrage.” 
—From Punch.” 








Brig. General Frederick 
Funston, U. 8. A., once 
said, speaking of the 


California Limited 


All the Way 


The California 
Limited runs 
daily between 
Chicago. Los 
Angeles, San 
Diego and San 
Francisco . . For 
descriptive book- 
let, address Pas- 
eenger Dept., A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. 
System. Railway 
Exch’ ge, Chicago 


‘The service is all 


that could be de- 
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“SHAKESPEARE: HIS MIND AND ART” 
By EDWARD DOWDEN 





368 pages Cloth, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 





















At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
NEW TERMINAL 


23rd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Near the Centre of the Hotel, Theatre and 
Shopping District. 

Electric Cab Service to all Parts of the 
City at Very Reasonable Rates. 

Crosstown Cars of the 14th, 23rd, 28th 
and 29th Street Lines Extend to 23rd Street 
Terminal. 

Through Street Car Service between 23rd 
Street Terminal and Grand Central Station 
from 7.30 A. M. to 7.00 P, M. on Four Min- 
ute Headway. Fare Five Cents. 

All Through Trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have Direct Connections to 
and from 23rd Street and Liberty Street 
Terminals. 


C. W. BASSETT, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 









D. B. MARTIN, 
Mgr. Pass. Traffic. 
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Los Angeles—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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